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Hotes. 


MARY WATERS, LADY TYNTE: 
WATERS OR WATKINS OF SCETHROG. 


(See ante, p. 178.) 


In 1698 John Waters the younger gave a 
silver tankard of the value of 10/., weighing 
31 oz., to Jesus College, Oxford. In 1701, 
only three years afterwards, it was converted 


| and 





‘mercer, and by his marri 


| still 


whistle end. The inscription states that 
“it was given by John Walters of the town 
of Brecon.” During the seventeenth century 
it became the rule for gentlemen-commoners 
to present plate bearing the donor’s name 
arms; it was almost a condition of 
admission. At that time most Breconshire 
men went to Jesus College, it having been 
founded by Dr. Hugh Price, a native of 
Brecon. 

The name of John Walters appears 
frequently as a magistrate in the Minute 
Book of the Breconshire Quarter Sessions, 
from the time he came of age until his 
death. 

In 1704 John Waters married Jane, one 
of the two coheiresses of Judge Francis 
Lloyd of the North Wales Circuit, from 
whom she and her sister Frances inherited 
a large estate. She had a most interesting 
descent, her paternal great-grandfat her being 
Sir Marmaduke Lloyd, Kt., Chief Justice of 
the Brecon Circuit from 1636 to 1645. 
A devoted Royalist, he suffered personally 
and financially, being taken prisoner by 
the Parliamentarian army at the siege of 
Hereford, 1645. Henry Vaughan, Silurist, 
was Clerk of Assize to Sir Marmaduke 
until his imprisonment. Sir M. Lloyd was 
nephew to Dr. Marmaduke Middleton, Bishop 
of St. David’s 1582-90, and was of Maes-y- 
felin, Cardiganshire. His arms, which have 
been mentioned as @ quartering on Lady 
Tynte’s hatchment, were granted to his 
ancestor Cadifor ap Dinawel by his kinsman 
the Lord Rhys for taking Cardigan Castle 
by escalade. 

Mary Waters was not six years old when 
her father died, and she was probably left 
to the special guardianship of her uncle 
Mr. William Philips, Recorder of Brecon, 
who had married her aunt Anne Waters as 
his first wife. After the death of Mrs. 
Philips the Recorder married Frances, 
daughter and coheiress of Judge Francis 
Lloyd, and widow of Thomas Williams, Esq., 
of Talley. Mr. Philips was also a kinsman 
of Mary Waters, his mother having been 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Penry, 
e he became 
doubly her uncle. His daughter Anne was 
born a few months before her cousin Mary 
Waters. The charming old house where 
Mr. Philips lived, and where his niece may 
have passed many of her early days, is 
standing in Glamorgan Street. Its 


into another form of tankard holding a | panelled rooms, fine staircase, and deep 
quart, cylindrical in form, with a domed | garden reaching to the old town walls are 


lid, a moulding surrounding the lower part | but 


little changed. Mary Waters was 


of the body, and a scrolled handle with! executrix of her father’s will, and at the 
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time of her marriage Thomas Penry, Esq., 
of Llwyncyntefn, and Gregory Parry, Esq.; 
were the only surviving guardians and 
trustees appointed by John Waters, Mr. 
William Philips (who certainly must have 
been another) having died in 1721. It 
seems probable that Mary Waters met Sir 
Halswell Tynte at the house of her kinsfolk 
the Gameses of Newton, a fine old mansion 
a mile from the Guildhall, Brecon, Mrs. 
Hoo Games having been Miss Blanche 
Kemeys before her marriage, and a cousin 
of Sir Halswell. To the marriage articles, 
dated Sept. 19, 1727, the bride signed her 
name as “‘ Mary Watters’’; and amongst her 
trustees were her kinsmen Penry Williams, 
Esq., of Penpont, Lewis Harcourt, Esq., of 
Dan-y-pare, and her cousin Anne, who was 
already married to Wm. Scourfield, Esq. 
Sir Halswell and Mary Waters were married 
at Llanwern Church, near Brecon. They 
had two daughters who died in their 
infancy. Sir H. Tynte, Bart., of Halswell, 
co. Somerset, died in Nov., 1730, and in 
1736 his widow married Mr. Paulet St. John 
of Dogmersfield, Hants, as his second wife, 
by whom she had several children, the present 
Sir G. A. St. John-Mildmay, Bart., being 
her direct descendant. Lady Tynte died in 
1758. There is no evidence that Lady 
Tynte kept up any connexion with Brecon ; 
her large L pemseansi- passed to the Tynte 
family, and were sold by them in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Lady Tynte’s 
name frequently appears in the discussion 
on the Mews or Mewys family (12 S. ii. 26, 
93, 331, 419, 432; iii. 16, 52, 113, 195, 236, 
421, 454; iv. 166). 

Mr. and Mrs. Scourfield’s only son Henry, 
under a special Act of Parliament, sold his 
mother’s Breconshire estates in 1779, to 
buy property in Pembrokeshire, so that by 
the end of the eighteenth century all the 
Waters lands, which were of considerable 
extent, consisting of manors, farms, ad- 


vowsons, &c., were sold to strangers, and } 


none of their descendants remained in 
Breconshire. 

This family of Waters had apparently 
no connexion with the family of Waters 
whose tomb is described by Churchyard in 
his ‘ Worthiness of Wales,’ published in 1587, 
as the pedigree, ante, p. 179, shows.* Until 
the Reformation there was no tomb of any 
kind in the chancel of St. John’s Church, 
excepting that of the builder, Reginald de 
Breos, Lord of Brecknock, portions of whose 





* See The Herald and Genealogist, vol. vii- 
p. 336. 





wooden effigy lasted until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It being the monks’ 
church as distinct from the parish church, 
which was the nave, no burials but that of 
de Breos had taken place there. When the 
monks departed the parishioners at once 
began to use the chancel for interment, 
and tombs of the altar type, with ten 
full - length figures upon them in wood or 
alabaster, were erected, though three effigies 
only have remained to the present day. 
Amongst those missing are ‘one Waters 
and his wife,’’ but from Churchyard’s de- 
scription of the arms emblazoned on their 
tomb, this Waters did not belong to Brecon, 
as none of the quarterings are those of 
Breconshire families. He was probably 
Thomas Walter, Bailiff of Brecon in 1515, 
or Matthew Walter, Bailiff in 1521, the last 
appointed by Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord of Brecknock, before 
his fall. It seems likely that they were of 
@ Ludlow family of that name. Anyhow, 
so keen a genealogist as Hugh Thomas 
would certainly have mentioned the descent 
of John Waters from those represented on 
the tomb seen by Churchyard had there 
been any truth in the suggestion, but the 
Waters pedigree gives no hint of any link 
between them. Hugh Thomas lived in 
Brecon less than 100 years after Church- 
yard’s visit, and was well acquainted with 
the history and family traditions of the 
town and county. 


The following is the end of an inscription 
in Llansantffraed Church (St. Bride’s Church) 
on the tomb of David Watkin, who died 
in 1618 (see pedigree, ante, p. 179) :— 

““This David, his father and grandfather lived 
in St. Bride’s three hundred years. Be not glad 
when thine enemy falleth, but consider, to me 
this day, to thee to-morrow—and why ? 

As I was so are yee, 

As I am you shall be, 
That I gave that I have, 
Thus I end all my cost, 
That I left that I lost.” 

This is a variant of a well-known epitaph, 
and there may be some long-forgotten story 
hidden behind it, but the reason for quoting 
it is to point out that, allowing that some of 
the years the three generations lived in the 
parish were concurrent, not successive, the 
family seem to have belonged to Llansant- 
ffraed for at least 200 years, which dates 
their settlement there from early in the 
fifteenth century. 


GWENLLIAN E, F,. MorGAN. 
Brecon. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 S. i-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243,406; ii. 45, 168, 263,345; 
ili. 125, 380, 468 ; iv. 69.) 


LOCAL WORTHIES. 


WILLIAM MILNER, 


Port Erin, Isle of Man.—On the summit 
of Bradda Head, which rises sheer from the 
sea, & tower is erected to the memory of 
William Milner, who died in 1874. He 
resided in Port Erin, and was head of the 
Milner’s Safe Manufacturing Company. The 
tower rises in two stages, and can be as- 
eended by a flight of steps in the interior. 
On a stone slab over the doorway is in- 
scribed :— 

“To William Milner, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his many charities to the poor of Port 
Erin, and of his never tiring efforts for the benefit 
of the Manx fishermen, this Tower was erected by 
public subscription, a.p. 1871.” 


E. D. Covi. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—At the junction of 
the North Road and Forsyth Road, Jes- 
mond, is a drinking-fountain, some 7 feet 
high and 3} feet wide, constructed of 
rough white stone. Through the centre of 
the structure runs a course of white granite, 
forming the basin. Above this a panel is 
thus inscribed :— ; 
This 
fountain 
was presented to the 
City of Newcastle 
by Miss Caroline Sophia 
Russell Covill 
in loving remembrance of 
her brother the late 
Edwin Dodd Covill 
who was for upwards of 
60 years well and honorably 
known in Newcastle. 
W. D. Stephens, Esq., Mayor 1888. 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.’”’—Matt. 
xxv. ver. 40. 


The fountain was unveiled in June, 1889. 


G. E. T. Smiruson. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On the wall of the 
Geographical Society Institute, St. Mary’s 
Place, is a bronze tablet. It was unveiled 
on March 8, 1900, by Mr. J. J. Forster, and 
is thus inscribed :— 

Tyneside Geographical Society. 

In high appreciation of the services of 
George Edward Temple Smithson 
Co-Founder and first Secretary 
1887-1899. 





W. D. STEPHENS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—At the junction of 
the Great North Road and Clayton Road 
is the Stephens memorial fountain. It was 
designed by Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, 
and unveiled on May 2, 1908, by Thomas 
Burt, M.P. On a stone tablet in the centre 
of the structure is a bronze medallion, con- 
taining a bust portrait of Alderman Stephens, 
and below it the words: “A Citizen of 
Lofty Ideals and Strenuous Endeavour.” 
Then follows the inscription :— 

Erected by public subscription 
in recognition of the openhearted charity, 
ceaseless activity and unfailing geniality, 
which marked the public life of 
W. D. Stephens, 
Alderman and J.P., of the City of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 

Sheriff 1879-80, Mayor 1887-8. 
Distinguished as the president of great 
organizations for the promotion of 
Maritime Commerce, he earned still higher 
appreciation in the cause of temperance 
and the betterment of the poor and needy. 


The fountain is 14 feet high, and contains 
a basin in front and dog-troughs at the 
sides. The base is of red granite, and the 
superstructure of Darnley freestone. 


Sir C. F. Hamonp. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On the terrace in 
Leazes Park is a pedestal containing a 
bronze bust of Sir C. F. Hamond. It was 
modelled by Mr. T. Eyre Macklin, and un- 
veiled on May 30, 1905, by Mrs. J. Baxter 
Ellis. The pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

Alderman 
Sir Cha‘ Fred Hamond 
Jakes Diels 
Erected 
13th Feb. 1905 
to 
commemorate 
his services 
in obtaining 
this Park 
in 1872. 
The lower part of the inscription is inserted 
within a bronze wreath, below which are 
the words :— 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


MINERS’ MEMORIALS. 

Durham.—On the outside of the old 
Miners’ Hall formerly stood four bronze 
memorial statues bearing the names of 
W. H. Patterson, W. Crawford, A. Mac- 
donald, and John Forman. They were 
removed to the new premises in October, 
1915. 
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Sir W. C. TREVELYAN. Sm Wm. GRaAy. 
Cambo, Northumberland.—About the| West Hartlepool.—This memorial consisty 


year 1882 a fountain was erected by Sir 
Chas. Trevelyan in memory of Sir Walter 
C. Trevelyan, Bart. It is constructed of 
granite, and represents a large dolphin, from 
whose capacious mouth the water issues. 
It is thus inscribed in gold letters :— 

FVIVRI HAVD IMMEMOR ZVI. 


GEORGE CHARLTON. 


Gateshead.—In Saltwell Park is a fountain 
of elaborate design, constructed in  free- 
stone. The base contains four drinking- 
basins, and troughs for dogs. The main 
part of the superstructure is square in shape, 
each face terminating in a gable. From 
the centre rises a crocketed spire. Under 
the front gable is inserted a white marble 
portrait medallion. Over the basins is the 
following inscription :— 

To George Charlton, Esq., J.P., 
Mayor of Gateshead 1874-1875. 
In recognition of his labours 
in the cause of Social Reform. 
It was erected by public subscription, and 
unveiled on Sept. 5, 1876, by Dr. R. Spence 
Watson. 


GrorRGE HAWEES, 


Gateshead.—A white marble statue, de- 
signed by J. Craggs, was erected in 1865. 
On the pedestal are the Borough arms, and 
also the following inscription :— 

George Hawkes 
J.P, and D.L., 
First Mayor of 
Gateshead 
Born January 7th, 1801 
Died October 15th, 1863. 
Erected by his friends 
and workmen of the 
Gateshead Iron Works 
of which he was the 
fifth senior partner 
of the same name 
and family 
October 2nd, 1865. 


DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 


Dumfries.—In the square in the centre 
of the town was erected in 1780 a fine 
column of the Doric order to the third Duke 
of Queensberry. It contains the following 
inscription :-— 

‘* This column, sacred to the memory of Charles, 
Duke of Queensberry and Dover, was erected by 
the county of Dumfries, as a monument of their 
veneration for the character of that illustrious 
nobleman, whose exalted virtues rendered him 
the ornament of society, and whose numerous 
acts of public beneficence and private charity 
endeared him to his country. Ob. 22nd Oct: 


of a bronze statue designed by W. D. Key. 
worth. It was unveiled on March 26, 1898, 
and is thus inscribed :— 
Sir William Gray 
rg kas 
First Mayor of 
West Hartlepool 
1887-88 
Erected by Public Subscription. 


R. W. Jackson. 


West Hartlepool.—This bronze statue, 
the work of E. Onslow Ford, R.A., was un- 
veiled by Lord Londonderry, June 12, 1897, 
The pedestal is of Portland stone, and on 
two sides are carved the Borough and Jack. 
son arms. The other two sides contain 
the following inscriptions :— 

1. ‘Ralph Ward Jackson, Founder of this 
Town, and first M.P. for the Hartlepools. Bom 
June 7th, 1806, died August 6th, 1880.” 

2. “* This statue was presented to the town of 
West Hartlepool by Col. Cameron, V.D., J.P, 
in the Jubilee year of the opening of the first 
harbour and dock, as a tribute of admiration for 
the enterprise and perseverance of its founder, 
June, 1897.”’ 

Paiure MUSGRAVE. 


Penrith, Cumberland.—In a prominent 
position on the Market Square is a hand- 
some stone Clock Tower, erected by public 
subscription in 1861. On it is the following 
inscription :— 

‘““In sympathy with the great sorrow which 
befell the family of Edenhall in the death of 
their eldest son, Philip Musgrave, Esq., May 17th, 
1859, at Madrid, in the 29th year of his age, this 
memorial was erected May, 1861, as a tribute, 
in the town and neighbourhood, of high regard 
and esteem for Sir George and Lady Musgrave.” 


GEORGE LEEMAN. 


York.—This memorial is placed near the 
railway station. It consists of a white 
marble statue on a granite pedestal. It is 
thus inscribed :— 

George Leeman, M.P. 
1809-1882. 
Twice Lord Mayor and 

Chairman of the North Eastern Railway. 


See 11 S. v. 234. 


WILLIAM RIPPON. 


Burnopfield, co. Durham.—This drinking- 
fountain, opened in 1906, is inscribed as 
follows :— 

“Erected by Miss Rippon in remembrance of 
her brother William Rippon, of his lifelong 
interest in the village and his kindness to dumb 
animals. Presented to the public and inhabitants 





1778, zt. 80.” 


of Burnopfield, 1906.” 
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Sm R. Lytrreton. 


Lostwithiel, Cornwall.—In Boconnoe 
Park is a granite obelisk, erected in 1771 by 
the first Lord Camelford in memory of his 
maternal uncle. It is 123 feet high, and 
stands in the centre of a square entrench- 
ment, supposed to have been thrown up 
at the time of the Civil War, when Charles I. 
had his head-quarters at Boconnoc House 
hard by. On the pedestal is inscribed :— 

“Tn gratitude and affection to the memory of 
Sir Richard Lyttleton, and to perpetuate the 
remembrance of that peculiar character of 
benevolence which rendered him the delight of 
his own age and worthy the veneration of pos- 
terity, 1771.” 

Its apex was once shattered by lightning. 
The obelisk was repaired by Mr. W. Larkins, 
asteeplejack, in 1910. 

Boconnoe lies about four miles east of 
Lostwithiel. 


H. M. Grytts. 


Helston, Cornwall.—In Coinage Hall 
Street, close by the bowling-green, is a 
memorial arch built of granite ashlar. 
The piers are strongly buttressed, and from 
the head rise four octagonal pinnacles. It 
bears the following inscription :— 


To the memory of Humphry Millett Grylls. 
Raised by subscription MDCCCXXXIV. 


Srr A. L. JONEs. 


Liverpool— A memorial to Sir Alfred 
Jones, placed on the river front near 
Prince’s Pier and the Dock offices, was in- 
augurated on July 5, 1913. It was de- 
signed by Sir George Frampton. On the 
granite plinth is a draped female figure 
emblematical of Liverpool overlooking the 
shipping on the Mersey, and at the sides 
are other figures typifying Commerce and 
Medical Research. Above is a bust me- 
dallion of Sir Alfred, with the following 
inscription :— 

“In memory of Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, a ship- 
owner, strenuous in business. He enlarged the 
commerce of his country by his mercantile en- 
terprise, and as founder of the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine made science tributary to 
tivilization in Western Africa and the Colonies 
of the British Empire.”’ 


Sr F. anp Lapy ELDRIDGE. 


Croydon.—A drinking-fountain, placed on 
Pollard’s Hill, was inaugurated July 2, 1913. 
It is thus inscribed :— 


“This fountain was erected by a few burgesses 
and friends as a token of appreciation of the 
munificent gift of Pollard’s Hill as an open space 
to the borough of Croydon by Sir Frederick and 
lady Eldridge, July, 1913.” 





EARL oF SELKIRKE. 


Kirkeudbright.—In the High Street, close 
by the entrance to the parish churchyard, 
stands a massive granite cross on a square 
pedestal. On the tapering base, fronting 
the road, a brass plate is inserted, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

Erected by Cecily Louisa, 
Countess of Selkirk, 
in loving memory of her husband 
Dunbar James, Earl of Selkirk. 
Born 22 April, 1809:—Died 11 April, 1885. 
‘““A man greatly beloved.’”’—x. Dan. 11. 


ELEANOR Dove. 


Cullercoats, near Tynemouth.—On the 
Dove Marine Laboratory a slab is inserted 
in the wall, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Erected 1908 by Wilfrid H. Hudleston, 
M.A., F.R.S., for the furtherance of Marine 
Biology, and as a memorial of his ancestress, 
Eleanor Dove.” 

The laboratory was opened by the Duke 
of Northumberland in October, 1908. 

JouN T. PAGE. 

Long ltchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 292, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498; 
iv. 39, 96, 151.) 


LetTreR LXXXYV. 


John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3701.) 


Decca November 15th 1672. 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Loving Freind 

I have not heard from you since Mr 
Vickers’s departure, nor long before, neither 
have I received the things desired of you: 
The peeces flowerd stuff Mr Vickers sett to 
working for you are not ready, soe have sent 
you a ps. of the Choice of mine with some 
peeces of Cloth as under written. They are 
sealed up in wax Cloth and sent by John 
Norton.* 





* John Norton, a “ freeman,” allied himself 
with Richard Moseley, a dyer in the Company’s 
service, in 1677, and caused great trouble between 
the English and the native Governor of Higll. 
He was arrested in March, and died in prison six 
months later. 
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O Lmdw enop qid ixpwr pi kia Lwmplwn 
Lit bid eomm Rip hwp op bhot bdnw qid 
Imdw lImu wridzl ix Amp Dorkwrp.* I rest 

Your reall Loving freind 
JOHN SMITH 


4 ps. fine Adatiest 32.-.- 
2 ps. Cossat 22.-.— 
Charges 6.- 

54.6.— 


Tnmq nwawaswn pi sdq plw pei Zhmbbwh 
mru bwru sq Xonbp. gidn pnidp Oilr Baopl.+ 


LetTeR LXXXVI. 


John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3748.) 


Fort St. George January the 28th 1672/3 

Dear Brother 

At my Arrivall to Metchlepatam 
According to your Remembrance, I de- 
manded of Mr Freeman 8 r: but received it 
not of him, and for the bale of goodes you 
are concernd in, it is in A cocheen Chest,§ 
as they say, and Mr Mohun has the key at 
Madapollam, soe that could not dispose of 
your share as you ordered, though indeed 
more might have been done had I been well, 
for ever since my Coming upon this Coast 
have been soe ill that have not been able to 
mind any thing, soe that dear Brother must 
beg you to excuse this breif account, being 





* This cipher (worked out by Miss L. M. 
Anstey), which is employed by Smith in several 
of his letters to Edwards, is as follows : 


m= a oO =i n = 

s =b ee b =e 

kK =-¢ h = 1 a 3 

u-=-d a= m d = u, Vv 

Ww = © r=n e =wWw 

x St i =o l =F 

y= € =p a) Soy. 

l1=h y=q g=zZ 
But Smith does not always write his cipher 
correctly, as in the sentence above, where 
**eomm ”’ should read ‘‘ eohh.”’ 


The rendering is : I have writ you often to 
com heather, hop you will not let it slip, sure you 
have had enough of Mat Vincent. 

t See Letters VI. and XXXIII. 

t Pray remember to buy the two Glasses and 
send by First, your [?] John Smith. Here, 
again, “‘pnidp’’ seems to be an error for 
*“pndbpq,” trusty, or ‘ pndw,”’ true. 

§ Cabinet work from Cochin has always been 
famous. Vide MS. travels of Peter Mundy (1637), 
Rawlinsor MS. 315 (Bodleian), fol. 126b; 
A. Hamilton, ‘A New Account of the East Indies, 
ed. 1744, vol. i. p. 331. Sandal-wood chests of 
large size, made there and in the neighbourhood, 
are still used for preserving clothing. 





soe faint that am not able to sit longer to 
inlarge then with my most hearty wishes for 
thy health and prosperity to subscribe 
Thy Reall and most affectionately Loving 
Brother 
JNO: VICKERS 
Respects and service to all freinds 
Remember my Account with J: S:* 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant. in Cassumbazar 
Fort St. George the 10th Feb. 1672/3 per 
your servant T: WiLxKEst 


LETTER LXXXVII. 
Edward Littleton to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3750.) 


[The early career of Edward Littleton in India 
deserves a detailed notice, since he eventually 
became the first President in Bengal of the 
New or English East India Company. He 
was the son of Sir Timothy Littleton, Kt., was 
elected factor at 251. per annum on Oct. 25, 
1670, and he ‘‘ being well skilled in silk,” the 
Court ordered him to be sent to Kasimbazar, 
the centre of their silk trade in Bengal. On 
reaching Fort St. George, therefore, he was at 
once dispatched to Balasor, where he arrived 
in August or September of 1671 and presum- 
ably proceeded to his appointed station, as in 
August, 1672, it is stated that he is “to 
instruct the silk winders.’’ However, on the 
death of William Bagnold at the end of that 
year he went to Higli, and since there was 
“little of business at Cassumbazar,” he was 
permitted to remain,and Edmund Bugden was 
ordered to ‘‘ admit him to the knowledge of the 
Company’s business.’’ In March, 1674, appar- 
ently owing to a remonstrance from Fort 
St. George, Littleton was sent back to Kasim- 
bazar as Third of that factory, becoming 
Second in 1676, and Chief in 1677. His sug 
gestion that ‘‘an English Silk Weaver might 
prove of some advantage ” to the silk invest- 
ments at Kasimbazar was taken into considera- 
tion by the Fort St. George Council, who 
promised to select one “of that craft” from 
amongst the ‘‘ Souldiery.”” The Court received 
good reports of Littleton’s conduct, and in 
December, 1676, they ordered him to be 
continued at Kasimbazar and ‘“ encouraged. 
In February, 1679, Jacob Verburg, Chief of the 
Dutch at Higli, arrived on a visit to Kasim- 
bazar, but Littleton omitted the ‘usual 
ceremony ” of meeting him, because it Was 
‘“‘the Sabbath day, which he had always been 
instructed and brought up in a Strick ob- 
servance of.” ¢ 

In 1675 he married his first wife Elizabeth. 
Her maiden name does not appear, but she 
may have come out to India with Littletons 
brother Robert, a freeman, and his sister Ann, 
who later became Mrs. Fytch Nedham. George 








* John Smith. 

+ Timothy Wilkes, factor at Fort St. George, 
became Second of Council there in 1681, and 
resigned the service in 1683. 
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Knipe, another of the Company’s servants, 
described Ann as “ passable enough if it was 
not for her running discourses which are very 
jmpertinent.”’ Elizabeth Littleton died at 
Kasimbazar on July 26, 1678, “ her distemper 
an inward feavor accompanied, as we Judged, 
with an Impostume [abscess] in her head.” 
She was buried the following day, “‘ the Dutch 
being invited, according to Custome,” to 
accompany “the Corps unto the Grave.” 
Elizabeth Littleton left two daughters, Jane 
Hugliana and Elizaheth Gangetica. The latter 
was baptized on Sept. 29, 1678, by ‘‘ Samuell 
Epes, minister of the Ship Society”; and in 
December of the same year Jane Hugliana was 
sent home in that ship for ‘‘ Education and 
Instruction.”” Elizabeth Gangetica, ‘‘a child 
of extraordinary hopes and promises,” died of 
an “Inward feavor’’ on July 12, 1679, and 
Littleton, who was ill at the same time, was 
so affected by the loss that he begged to be 
allowed to resign his post. 

However, he reconsidered his decision, and, 
after a visit to Higli, returned to Kasimbazar 
as Chief until superseded by Job Charnock 
in 1681. The Court, who still had ‘‘a good 
opinion” of him, appointed him Second in 
Higli and ‘Third in the Bay.” But by 
November, 1681, news of his irregularities had 
reached England, and he was dismissed and 
ordered to be sent home for detaining his 
brother in England contrary to order and for 
“‘ divers other causes,’’ chief among which was 
that of private trading. In January, 1682, the 
Court, “ having received further advices ”’ of 
his ‘‘ unfaithfulness,’”’ ordered him to be seized 
and shipped for England in the Defence. In 
December Parson John Evans, also a notorious 

rivate trader, wrote to Edward Reade in 

mdon that Littleton was ‘in a fair way to 
finish” his business, and that if he and Matthias 
Vincent ‘‘ can escape att home as they have 
done here, they are very fortunate men.” 

The records are silent with regard to Little- 
ton’s reception by his employers. His father, 
Sir Timothy, ‘late one of the barons of the 
Exchequer,” had died in 1679, and Edward 
Littleton appears to have taken up his residence 
at Moor, in Shropshire, and to have married a 
second time. 

In 1698 he became a Director of the New or 
English Company, started in rivalry of the old 
{now styled) London Company, was knighted, 
and appointed its first President of Bengal. 
His will, dated before he left England, mentions 
his wife Sarah, and his nephew Littleton 
Nedham, the son of Fytch Nedham and his 
sister Ann. His daughter Jane Hugliana, who 
is also mentioned, died before 1709, when the 
will was proved. 

Littleton arrived in India for the second 
time in July, 1699, and from that date, until 
his death at Fort William on Oct. 24, 1707, he 
constantly mismanaged the Company’s affairs. 
Details of his inefficiency, of his constant 
bickerings with the London Company’s agent 
at Hugli, and of his unfaithfulness and conse- 
quent dismissal are given at length in the 
accounts of his government by Sir Henry Yule 
and C. R. Wilson. 

He had had a great opportunity, but instead 
of acquiring fame, his namie was “ dishonourably 








enshrined,”’ since he died owing Rs. 80,437 8a. 
to the Company. See ‘Court Minutes,’ 
vol. xxvii. pp. 61, 65, 75, 77 ; vol. xxviii. p. 205 ; 
*0.C.,’? 3575, 3765, 4045, 4113, 4217, 4867, 
6690 ; ‘ Factory Records,’ Hugli, vols. i., ii-, and 
iv., Kasimbazar, vol. i.; Miscellaneous, ii., 
iia, and vi., Fort St. George, vols. ii. and xvi. ; 
‘ Letter Books,’ vol. iv. p. 391; {vol. v. p. 500 , 
vol. vi. p. 270 ; vol. vii. p. 158; Yule, ‘ Hedges; 
Diary,’ vol. ii. pp. 205-222; Wilson, ‘ Early 
Annals of Bengal,’ vol. i. p. 154 et seg.; P.C.C. 
Wills (148 Lane) and Admons.] 
Hugly primo February 1672[3] 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed friend 
Sir 
Yours of the 25 last past have re- 
ceived. By the Boates this day departed 
hence have sent the Palankee, beinge mine 
was not to your minde. Pray, if Oppor- 
tunitie offers, please to send mee both 
mine, or one att leasst, by first Opportunity. 
Inciosed is a note of the Particulars Bought 
att Mr Bagnolds outcry,* the Amount 
whereof Shall receive of Mr Bugden. Not 
else at present but that I am 
Sir, Your humble Servant 
Epwp. LiTrLeToN 
[If] that Mr Elwes bee not yet arrived{ 
and you Should Send any Conveniencies to 
Meadapoore,t it would bee a good Con- 
veighaunce to Send the Palankees thither, 
Soe to bee put on the Pattana Boates that 
are coming hither. 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchantt In Cassumbuzar, 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘ HaMteET,’ I. iv. 36-8 (Oxford text) :— 
The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 
Much has been written about this well- 
known crux, and many suggestions made for 
its amending. Such interpretations as 
Corson’s and Dowden’s, though they preserve 
the words, are so involved that it is impos- 
sible to believe that Shakespeare could ever 
have written the passage as it stands. It 





* Auction. Wm. Bagnold died at the end of 
the year 1672. See Letter XXXVI. No account 
of the sale or of the prices realized by his effects 
is in existence. 

t+ Robert Elwes had been transferred from 
Patna to Dacca vice John Smith, who was 


dismissed. 
t Mirddidpur. See Letter LXXXI. 
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seems clear that a corruption lurks in “ of a 
doubt.”” The passage may be healed and a 
satisfactory sense given by reading “ over- 
doubt,” 2.e., to cast a doubt over. Then the 
sense of the passage is: ‘‘ The small ad- 
mixture of evil casts a doubt over the whole 
of a noble nature, to its detriment.’”’ This 
seems in accord with what precedes, and the 
verb “ overdoubt ”’ does not seem impossible 
in the face of such a verb as “‘ overcloud.”’ 
H. ELLEeRsHAWw. 
6 South Bailey, Durham. 


‘OrHeEtxo,’ V. ii.: ‘‘ Ice brookes.’’—Othello 

alludes to one of his swords thus :— 
It was a Sword of Spaine, the Ice brookes temper. 
«‘Ice brookes’”’ has hitherto proved a crux 
to Shakespeare commentators. Blackstone 
was inclined to read “‘’tis Ebroes temper,” 
and Alexander Pope also treated ‘‘ brook ”’ 
as @ misprint for the name of the river Ebro. 
Steevens thought ‘‘ icebrook’s”’ was right, 
and a passage in Martial led him to think 
that the brook or rivulet used by Spanish 
swordmakers for quenching hot blades could 
be identified with the ‘“‘ Salo, now Xalon, 
near Bilbilis in Celtiberia.’”” Nares gave the 
explanation that wisge or wis was Keltic for 
water or stream, and bruaich was a hill-slope 
or mountain-side; but it is difficult to 
conceive how this helped the solution of the 
crux. In the ‘ N.E.D.’ the quotation from 
‘ Othello’ is given under “‘ ice ’’ (6) with the 
date 1604. 

Quite recently, however, Mr. A. F, John- 
son, in &@ paper on ‘ The Historical Side of 
Iron and Steel Making’ read before the 
Cleveland Institution of Engineers, gave 
what appears to be the correct interpretation. 
““Tsebrooke,”’ as printed in the old Quarto, 
is according to him obviously the ‘“‘ Angli- 
cized”’ version of Innsbruck, the capital 
of the Tyrol; there are references to 
“‘Tsebruk’’ iron in various entries in the 
State papers. The Cleveland author was 
anticipated in this solution by Dr. L. Beck, 
who in his (German) ‘ History of Iron’ 
(Braunschweig, 1893-5, vol. ii. p. 884) 
mentions a payment of 8/. 6s. 8d. in May, 
1516, to a John Hurdy by the Fishmongers’ 
Guild for four bundles (Gebund) of ‘ Ise- 
broke”’ steel for making arms (Waffen). 
His authority is ‘‘ A letter of Sir Henry Lee 
in 1590 on the Trial of Iron for Armour ” 
quoted in an article contributed by H. A. 
Dillon to Agrcheologica [sic], 2 Ser. vol. i. 
(London, 1888). Dr. Beck’s explanation is 
that ‘‘ Isebroke ” stands for Innsbruck, and 
that under ‘“Isebroke steel’? any good 
Styrian and’Carinthian steel is meant, in the 








” 


same way as “‘ Hungary” (Hungere) iron 
stood sometimes for Styrian iron. In other 
parts of his book Dr. Beck has numercug 
passages referring to the skill of famoug 
makers of plate armour at Innsbruck in the 
Emperor Maximilian’s reign, such as the 
members of the Treitz and Seusenhofer 
families. Shakespeare had evidently heard 
of the fame of Innsbruck steel for plate 
armour, and applied its temper to Spanish 
swordblades. At present steel-making in 
the Tyrol is practically, if not altogether, 
extinct. L. L. K. 


‘Hamuzt,’ I. ii. 66: ‘“‘ A little more than 
kin” (12 8. iv. 41).—Though the poet may, 
as suggested, have met with such phrases as 
“‘ frynded, kynned, and alyed’”’ during his 
presumed early employment as a scrivener, he 
is far more likely to have in this instance 
been thinking of the line in ‘ Gorboduc’ 
(1561), the first English tragedy : “‘ In kynde 
a father, but not kindelynesse”’ ; or of the 
still closer parallel in Lyly’s ‘ Mother 
Bombie’ (1594): ‘‘ the greater the kindred 
is, the less the kinness must be ’’—the more 
so as this familiar proverb contains an 
undoubted play on words, introduced to give 
point and emphasis to Hamlet’s conception 
of his uncle’s character; for the allusion 
clearly refers, as Steevens demonstrated, to 
the King, and not to Hamlet himself. 

N. W. Hitt. 





Dramas OF 1767 aND 1826.—An interest- 
ing addition to the history of the London 
stage is made by a book of 1767 which I find 
quoted in a newspaper of 1826. The book, 
written by an old prompter, bears the 
following title :— 

“The Dramatic Time Piece, or Perpetuat 
Monitor : being a calculation of the length of time 
every Act takes in performing, in all the Acting 
Plays at the Theatres Royal of Drury-lane, 
Covent-garden, and Hay-market, as minuted from 
repeated observations during the course of many 
years’ practice ; as also the time of night when 
half-price will be taken, and the certain period 
when any play will be over. By J. Brownsmith, 
Frompter to the Theatre Royal, in the Hay- 
market, London....1767. Price 1s.” 


The preface assures the reader that, 


‘* Recourse being had to this book, any noble- 
man, gentleman, &c. who may have carriages of 
servants in waiting, or appointments to make at 
any particular hour, may at all times (within @ 
few minutes) be assured of the time as punctually 
as if minuted by their watches, only by allowing 
for incidental entertainments between the_ acts, 
such as songs, dances, &c. The utility of this 
is manifold, as it will (if duly attended to) prevent 
their cattle from catching cold by waiting so long 
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at the doors of the play houses in bad weather, a 
circumstance heretofore unavoidable.” 


After this preface the ‘“ Time Piece” 
begins. The tragedies ;regarded as stock 
pieces are :— 


Othello, Lady Jane Gray, Orphan, Hamlet, 
Tamerlane, Macbeth, Theodosius, Mourning Bride, 
Alexander, Lear, Richard III., Distressed Mother, 
(dipus, Earl of Essex (Banks’s), Oroonoko, Cato, 
Julius Cesar, George Barnwell, Venice Preserved, 
Gamester, Fair Penitent, Henry V., Fatal Marriage, 
King Charles, Fatal Curiosity, Earl of Essex 
(Jones’s), Mariamne, Tancred and Sigismunda, 
Romeo and Juliet, Siege of Damascus, Philoclea, 
Phedra and Hippolytus, Coriolanus, Alzira, 
Yara, Cymbeline, Cleone, Douglas, Royal Convert, 
Henry IV. (2d Part). Jane Shore, All for Love, 
Athelstan, Albion Queens, Anthony and Cleo- 

atra, Boadicea, Brothers, Creusa, Don Sebastian, 

ugenia, Edward the Black Prince, Fair Penitent, 
Henry VIIl., King John, Merope, Orphan of 
China, Revenge, Roman Father, Tempest, Siege 
of Aqueleia, Earl of Warwick, Dido, Philaster, 
Mahomet, and the Countess of Salisbury—in all 
66 [65 ?] tragedies. 


The stock comedies are :— 


Love for Love, Merry Wives of Windsor, Spanish 
Fryar, Drummer, Stratagem, Henry IV. (1st Part), 
Bold Stroke, Constant Couple, Inconstant, 
Committee, Old Bachelor, Fop’s Fortune, Pro- 
voked Husband, Fond Husband, Funcral, Country 
Lasses, Wonder, Mistake, Recruiting Officer, 
Busy Body, Conscious Lovers, Double Gallant, 
Careless Husband, Tender Husband, Relapse, 
Rule a Wife, Love’s Last Shift, Royal Merchant, 
Woman’s a Riddle, Tunbridge Walks, Wife’s 
Relief, sop, Love and a Bottle, Winter’s Tale, 
All’s Well that Fnds Well, Pamela, Way of the 
World, Rehearsal, Confederacy, Merchant of 
Venice, Country Wife, Suspicious Husband, She 
Would and She Would Not, Wit without Money, 
Twin Rivals, Volpone, Every Man in his Humour, 
Humorous Lieutenant, As You Like It, Double 
Mistake, All in the Wrong, Accomplished Fools, 
Amorous Widow,  Alchymist, Ampbytrion, 
Beggar’s Bush, Double Dealer, Fair Quaker of 
Deal, Foundling, Jealous Wife, Kind Impostor, 
London Cuckolds, Lady’s Last Stake, Measure for 
Measure, Much Ado about Nothing, Minor, 
Provoked Wife, Rover, Refusal, Squire of Alsatia, 
School for Lovers, Silent Woman, Way to Keep 
Him,@Gamester, Beggars’ Opera, Plain Dealer, 
English Merchant, Clandestine Marriage, and the 
Country Girl—in all seventy-nine comedies. 


The journalist of 1826 records that 


“ Of these plays one half are no longer acted. 
But of the twenty-three plays of Shakespeare then 
before the public, all remain but three—Antony 
and Cleopatra, All’s Well that Ends Well, and 
Measure for Measure ; and there have since been 
revised [sic] six, which were not acted at that 
time, viz.:—Twelfth Night, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Taming of the Shrew, Comedy of Errors, 
Richard the Second, and Timon of Athens. Eight 
of Shakspeare’s plays seem quite excluded from 
representation, viz. :—Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Love’s Labour Lost, Troilus and Cressida, Titus 


Andronicus, Pericles, and three parts of 
Henry VI.” 
a CYRIL. 





French Dramatic PERFORMANCES IN 
Lonpon, 1817-28.—The French stage was 
apparently first introduced to London 
audiences in the form of subscription per- 
formances by a stock company, probably 
brought from Paris, or, we may suppose, 
recruited in London. }Mr. Bretherton 
records (‘The Lyceum and Henry Irving,’ 
1903, p. 63) that in March, 1828, at the 
“‘ Soirees Francaises’’ (sic)—“ for which a 
heavy subscription was exacted from the 
public ’*’—a number of plays by Moliére were 
acted at the English Opera-House. 

A little collection of playbills recently 
secured identifies a much earlier series of 
subscription performances of French plays. 
Under the patronage of six peeresses @& 
season was commenced in 1817 at the 
Argyle Rooms. The rules provided that 
admission was by card only, which had to be 
signed by a Lady Patroness. Gentlemen’s 
cards were not transferable, but ladies could 
lend their cards—sister to sister, mother to 
daughter, or vice versa. As the season 
progressed other rules or restraints were 
introduced ; for example, in 1818 it was 
necessary to add this note to a pro- 
gramme :— 

‘* Several of the subscribers having with justice 
complained of the noise and talking on Friday 
last, the Lady Patronesses request, as the whole 
suit of rooms are open for the assembly, that the 
large one may be reserved for those interested in 
representation.” 

Each soirée commenced at 10 o'clock. 
The collection of programmes may not be 
complete, but from their number and the 
fact that they have been file copies it is 
reasonable to suppose that all the per- 
formances are included. At the Argyle 
Rooms, 13 representations were given in 
1817, 16 in 1818, 16 in 1819, 19 in 1820. 
The following year, after 21 representations, 
there was some change in the administration, 
and M. Cloup of 18 Great Castle Street, 
Cavendish Square, removed the company 
to the New ‘Rome West London Theatre, 
Tottenham Street -vhere on Monday, 
May 21, 1821, he commenced at 7 o’clock 
a second series of soirées. The old sys- 
tem of a subscription for the season 
gave place to the ordinary charges for 
each performance: boxes 2l. 2s., “‘ aux 
premiéres Loges”’ 6s., and “au Partere”’ 
3s. 6d.; ‘‘on ne recoit pas d’argent 4 la 
porte.” Four other performances were 
provided before, on July 11, 1821, a further 
removal was made to the Adelphi. The 
season closed the following week, and for the 
next season there are two programmes only. 
The management now reverted to the eariier 
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system of a season subscription. The change 
of place and direction is indicated in the 
notice: ‘‘ La Société Dramatique Francaise 
a lVhonneur d’annoncer sa Quatriéme Soirée 
pour Vendredi prochain, dans la Salle de 
Concerts du Théatre du Roi.” 

This suggests more performances than are 
represented by the programmes in the 
collection. Possibly there was more than 
one company or society providing these 
Soirées Frangaises. The special interest of 
the collection of programmes consists in 
their date and the remarkable size—7 in. 
by 4 in.—probably the smallest of their kind. 

In 1839, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
French plays were produced for three 
months ; and on Feb. 7, 1842, at the same 
house, Mitchells opened the first of nearly 
twelve successive seasons of ‘‘ The French 
Theatre.” But all this belongs to the 
familiar history of London theatres, for 
which the little volume of programmes 
provides, I believe, a few new data. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


First KHAkI-CLAD FIGURES IN A STAINED- 
Guass Winpow.—In The Illustrated London 
News for June 8 is an illustration of a stained- 
glass window which has just been erected in 
the parish church of Willingale Doe to the 
memory of Major A. T. Saulez, R.F.A., 
killed in action; and at the foot of the 
illustration it is stated that the window 
affords “‘ the first instance of a khaki figure 
in stained-glass.’’ This is not the case unless 
it has been erected more than eighteen 
months, for it must be about as long ago that 
I noticed in Holy Trinity Church, Kensington 
Gore, a stained-glass window (in the north 
aisle, I think, near the door) in memory of 
an officer fallen in this war, in which he is 
represented in khaki uniform, kneeling. I 
did not make a note of details, but any one 
who pays a visit to the church will be able to 
corroborate what I say and to supply them. 

Prenry Lewis. 


WELLER Famity.—During the last few 

ears there have been innumerable references 
in print to the names selected by Dickens 
for his various characters, and—needless to 
say —none of them has aroused more interest 
than that of Weller. I have before me a 
batch of newspaper cuttings on this subject, 
beginning with one from ‘N. & Q.’ of 
Aug. 22, 1891. Those who take a delight in 
‘Pickwick’ will, I think, welcome the 
following extracts from the parish church 
registers of Bromley, Kent (which have not 








as yet been published), as they prove that 
Tony Weller, father of the immortal Sam, 
was not the first of the name in his profession. 

In 1707 the baptism of Charles, son of 
John Weller, is recorded, but the exact date 
is not given. Burials of members of the 
Weller family are as follows :— 

March 1, 1733. John, the son of William 


Weller of Croydon, stage-coachman. 
Aug. 24, 1737. Mary, wife of John Weller, 


stage-coachman and farmer. 
Nov. 23, 1737. Sarah, daughter of William 


Weller of Croydon, master of the stage coach. 
The Charity School at Bromley was 
established in 1716, and among the original 
subscriptions was one of ten shillings from 
John Weller. There is @ monument in the 
churchyard (with inscription partly ob- 
literated) to Jane, wife of William Weller, 
173-. This is given in Mr. Holworthy’s 
‘Monumental Inscriptions of Bromley,’ 
which are most useful for reference. I hope 
very much that they will be completed 
after the War. Puitip NORMAN. 


Sr. Swirnmn: A WetsH Rivat.—The 
Western Mail of Cardiff for July 22, 1918, 
contained the following note :— 

“It is not generally known that there is a 
Welsh rival to St. Swithin. In the works of 
Lewis Glyn Cothi, circa 1340, there is a reference 
to a weather tradition connected with a saint of a 
purely Celtic origin. This saint’s festival is 
observed on July 16, and the weather on that day 
was supposed to govern the meteorological con- 
ditions for the next forty days. In an — to 
Morgan ab Syr Dafydd Gam the bard of Glyn 
Cothi says :— 

Gwlad Frychan am Forgan fydd 
Ail i gawod Wyl Gewydd. 
Cewydd, reputed to be the son of Caw, the parent 
of a numerous family of saints, is the patron saint 
of Aberedw and Dyserth, and also of the extinct 
church of Llangewydd, near Bridgend. 
Epwarp S. Dopeson. 


“WE LIVE as Jacop DawsoON’s WIFE 
DIED.” —I have frequently heard this pro- 
verb or saying, and have many a time 
wondered how, when, and where it originated. 
Recently, whilst going through ‘ The History 
and Antiquities of the Counties of West- 
morland and Cumberland,’ by Joseph Nicol- 
son, Esq., and Richard Burn, LL.D. (London, 
1777, 2 vols. 4to), I came across its origin, 
as follows :— 

““On the 3rd pillar in the south isle of the 
Church [of Kenda!] is the following inscription:— 
‘ Here lyes Frances, late wife of Jacob Dawson, 
Gent, who departed this life 19th June, 1700, in 
the 25th year of her age: Who by a free and 
chearful resignation of herself, even in the midst 
of this world’s affluence, has left us just groun 
to hope she is now happy.’ This epitaph we only 
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take notice of, as it hath occasioned a display of 
the droll humour of the people, who upon any 
rticular occasion of festivity have from hence 
ramed a proverb, ‘ We live as Jacob Dawson’s 
wife died.’ ’’—Vol. i. p. 78. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 





Ouneries. 


Ws must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Ropes : OLD CHIMNEYPIECE.—Baron de 
Delabre in his ‘ Rhodes of the Knights’ 
(Clarendon Press, 1908), p. 104, writes: 
‘The fireplace of the hall [of the palace of 
the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John], 
a fine piece of carving, was bought and 
carried away by Col. Rose, then H.M.’s 
Consul-General at Beyrout.”’ 

The capture of Rhodes by Italy has given 
Christendom once more access to the former 
stronghold of the Hospitallers, and each 
Nation in particular interests itself in its 
own old auberge. Some desire is now felt 
to know what became of the chimneypiece 
which Col. Rose (afterwards famous as 
Sir Hugh Rose, Lord Strathnairn) “‘ bought 
and carried away.” If this letter appears 
in‘ N. & Q.’ it is quite possible that the 
chimneypiece may be traced. 

Curiously enough, another Rhodian relic 
of the Knights, which was removed about 
1845, has been traced to its present resting- 
place, rightly enough in the home of that 
family from which sprang the high dignitary 
whose memory is perpetuated by that relic. 
I am told, by the way, that the name of 
Col. Rose, as British Consul-General, is still 
& power in Syria. He made his mark there, 
and the King of Prussia bestowed upon him 
the insignia of the Johanniter Orden, the 
Prussian branch of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. A. C. Yate, Lieut.-Col. 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“Rua Nova,” 1636-7.—In a seventeenth- 
century MS. (India Office Records, Marine 
Records, vol. xiii.) which narrates a voyage 
to India and China in 1636-7 the following 
passage occurs: “‘ There repaired abourd 
the shipps the Procurador of the Citty 
[Macao]... .This Filho de Rua Nova wanted 
not a tounge answerable to his head... .”’ 
The term “‘ Filho de Rua Nova ”’ is evidently 
an expression of contempt. Can any reader 
give me its signification or tell me how it 


/arose ? Does it refer to a street in Macao or 
| In Goa of bad repute ? It does not appear 
| to have a proverbial significance in Portu- 
;guese. The writer of the document, so 
| far as I know, was never in Lisbon. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


MapvAME T'aGLionI.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if any books have been 
written on this famous Italian danseuse, and, 
if so, by whom and when published ? 

WHARTON. 

Halswell Park, Bridgwater. 


BEES IN THE TROPICS: Do THEY GENER- 
ALLY NOT STORE HonEy ?—This is a question 
I should like answered, in view of a passage 
in ‘ Reminiscences of a War-Time States- 
man and Diplomat, 1830-1915,’ by Frederic 
W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State, 
U.S. of America (New: York, Putnam & 
Sons, 1916). Writing on Jan. 12, 1866, in 
the island of Santa Cruz (Caribbean Sea), 
on the subject of a perpetual hay-harvest 
there, Mr. Seward states :— 

“This reminded one of the gentlemen who 
.wccompanied us of an experience that a New 
Englander had, who brought a hive of bees here 
from the States, thinking they would make honey 
for him all the year round. But the bees, after 
the first year’s experience, discovered that, where 
there was no winter, there was no need of laying 
up stores of honey, so they abandoned the habit 
of making any, except for daily use.” 

Henry Howarp. 

Vevey, Switzerland. 


THE NIBELUNGEN Liep.—I wonder if 
any of your readers could kindly assist me 
to get, or lend me, ‘ Extracts from the 
Nibelungenlied, by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
I have inquired for it, and have been told 
that it is out of print. I believe a transla- 
tion of this poem into something like English 
hexameter verse has lately been published. 
Could any of your readers inform me of 
earlier translations of the poem, in part or 
in whole, that have poetical merit ? Those 
I have seen appear to be singularly wanting 
in it. Those by Thomas Carlyle in an 
essay on the epic in question seem specially 
grotesque, though I know that admirers of 
that author a generation back received 
them with great reverence. 

(Dr.) Joun WILLcocK. 

Lerwick, Shetland Islands. 


“Puc” Donatp.—Can any reader give 
further information, from naval records or 
elsewhere, about this person? He is stated 
in George Raymond’s Memoir of R. W. 
Elliston, the actor, to have run away from 





school after being flogged by Dr. Roberts at 
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St. Paul’s at about the same time (1790-91) 
that Elliston ran away from St. Paul’s to go 
on the stage. 

Donald went to sea as a stowaway. 
After three years on a coaster he became, 
at 18, the mate of a coasting vessel sailing 
from North Britain. He was seized il- 
legally by the pressgang, and shipped to the 
African coast. His exemplary conduct 
secured his promotion to quartermaster 
from the rating of A.B. to which by his good 
seamanship he had attained. In a brush 
with a French frigate he behaved with so 
much gallantry that he was placed on the 
quarterdeck as midshipman; and about 
1806 he was gazetted lieutenant. No record 
of his name is preserved in the Registers of 
St. Paul’s School, which are admittedly 
incomplete at the end of the eighteenth 
century. MicHakEt F. J. McDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL: STAINED- 
Guass PattTer.—In the modern copy 
(1822) of the ancient glass (inserted between 
1387 and 1394) that fills the east window 
of Winchester College Chapel may be seen 
the sma!) kneeling figure of a man wearing a 
blue grey gown with marone hood, and 
from his mouth issues a label inscribed 
“Thomas operator istius vitri.”’ I should 
be very glad to know of any other such 
portraits of English medieval glass-painters. 

Joun D Le CoutetrR 

Southsea. 


Tue GREEK StTapicmM.—In Smith's ‘ Dict. 
of Class. Antiq.’ it is stated that in the Greek 
stadium there were three pillars: the first 
was inscribed dpirreve, the second xdpyov, 
and the third ovevée. The authority is 
stated to be the scholiast on Soph., ‘ Electra,’ 
691. The statement, however, does not 
appear to be in that passage of the scholia in 
Gaisford’s or the Teubner editions. Could 
any of the classical scholars among your 
readers give me the words of the scholiast 
in the Greek or the exact reference ? 

Gs aod: 


Roman Roaps rn Brivain: THEIR ALIGN- 
MENT.—Many people besides engineers, land 
surveyors, and ploughmen must have ex- 
perienced the difficulty of “ranging” a 


straight line between two points not visible | 


to each other. 








and marshes. How then did the Romans 
manage to secure so correct an alignment of 
their roads? In the case of the Fosse, 
starting from near the seacoast of Dorset, 
and passing through Ilchester, Bath, 
Cirencester, and Leicester to Lincoln and the 
Humber coast, there is no deviation in its 
whole course of two hundred miles from a 
true line §S.W. to N.E., beyond a slight 
northerly bend between Leicester and 
Newark. In the case of the other main 
trunk road, i.e., the Watling Street from 
Kent, through London, to Chester, the 
adjustment of the line is not quite so perfect, 
though correctly drawn as far as Daventry, 
beyond which place it takes too northerly a 
direction, and then branches due W. for 
Uriconium, the original route to Chester 
being apparently lost. 

Perhaps some of your readers could 
explain how this correctness of line was 
achieved. Could it be that the position 
of the two points being fixed approximately 
by their relation to certain fixed stars, or 
ones low on the horizon, a succession of 
beacon fires was then lighted between those 
stars? This would enable the Roman 
engineers to erect a succession of cross-staves 
pointing directly to such fires, and giving 
the true line by which to guide operations 
in the daytime. I should be glad of any 
information or references to the subject. 

A few years ago Mr. Belloc published a 
monograph on the ‘ Stane Street,’ a road 
from Chichester to London, and traced its 
course very minutely. Has the same 
process been applied elsewhere ? 

CHARLES R. Moore. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 


“Sons or Icnwe.’—Can any of your 
readers give me information as to the origin, 
or any reference to a book containing an 
account, of the ‘‘Sons of Ichwe”’? The 


term is used in Prince Lichnowsky’s 
Memoirs. JOHN W. SINGLETON, 
Borough Librarian. 
Accrington. 


MepaAts : INNoceNT X. AND GrorGE II.— 

I should be glad to know what the two 

medals noted below are intended to com- 
memorate. ; 
oO 


1. Bronze. Obverse, bust Pope 


When two such points were | Innocent X., wearing vestments and a cap; 


more than a hundred miles apart in old times | legend, *‘ Innocentius X. Pon. Max. an. Ti.” 


the problem must have been hard indeed, 
especially where the country had no buildings 
or artificial landmarks, and where the lower 


portion of it was covered with thick forests | 





(1647). Reverse, Christ washing the feet 
of an apostle; legend, ‘‘ Tv Dominvs et 
Magister”; in exergue, “exempl. dedi 


vobis.”’ 
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2. Silver. Obverse, Britannia standing 
among flags, armour, a globe, bust, palette, 
book, &c., holding a spear in the right hand 
and @ palm-branch in the left; in exergue, 
“George reigning”; signed T.; legend, 
“Both hands fill’'d for Britain.” Reverse, 
Queen Caroline, crowned, standing among 
trees, holding a sceptre in her right hand, 
and a vase in her left, from which she pours 
water on & tree ; in exergue, “ Caroline pro- 
tecting, 1736” ; signed T. ; legend, “‘ Growing 
arts adorn empire.” de. BR. 


Botton Priory CoucHER Boox.—I shall 
be obliged if any reader can put me on the 
track of the Coucher Book or Chartulary 
of Bolton Priory, Yorkshire. This MS. is 
stated by George Lawton, in his ‘ Collections 
relative to the Dioceses of York and Ripon’ 
(1840 ; Introduction, p. xv), to have been 
then in the library of the Rev. William Carr. 
Mr. Carr was Incumbent of Bolton Abbey 
from 1789 to 1843, dying in the latter year. 
Since then all traces of the work have been 
lost, nor am I able to obtain the smallest 
clue as to its whereabouts, despite the most 
diligent inquiries in many quarters. 

The MS. was in the possession of the 
Ingilby family at Ripley Castle in the 
seventeenth century, when Roger Dodsworth 
made extracts therefrom, which are now, of 
course, amongst the Dodsworth MSS. at the 
Bodleian Library. 

HERBERT WILLIAM THOMPSON. 

35 Virginia Road, Leeds. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE STAINED Guiass.—‘ The 
Art of William Morris,’ by Vallance, men- 
tioned ante, p. 110, by Mr. ArcnrBaLp 
SPARKE, is inaccessible to me. I have seen 
several of the windows containing Pre- 
Raphaelite stained glass, and shall be 
grateful to any one who can give me a 
complete list. Please reply direct. 

(Miss) A. JONEs. 


Arvonia, Port Dinorwic, N. Wales. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SoOcIETY.— 
From what source was the name Literary 
and Philosophical Society taken? Who 
used the title first for a society ? Is there 
anywhere a history on the subject ? 

H. CROWTHER. 

Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. 


Potanp StREET AcaDEMy.—Can any of 
your readers tell me anything about this 
school for boys, just off Oxford Street, 
which had, some sixty-five years ago, 
about 100 boys in daily attendance ? 
The head master was Mr. Furriar, and the 





assistant master Mr. Kant. I believe that 
King’s College Latin Grammar was in use 
there. Has any old boy a copy of it? 
Can I be told of any boys who attended it, 
or any details concerning it or respecting 
the masters, pupils, books in use, or method 
of instruction ? When was it closed, and in 
which building in Poland Street was it 
carried on? (Dr.) Gro. C. WILLIAMSON. 
Grosvenor House, 123 Marine Parade, Brighton. 


, 99 


‘“‘ GOOD-NIGHT AND JOY BE WI’ YOU A. — 
Where can I find the words and the air of 
this song? It is mentioned at the end of 
chap. xlili. of ‘ Waverley.’ ZEPHYR. 


‘“‘ BURNT CHAMPAGNE.” —In his ‘ Memoirs , 
(published in 1918), vol. ii. p. 163, William 
Hickey writes about Calcutta in 1778-9 :— 

‘I gave private directions as soon as the clock 
struck two to introduce some kettles of burnt 
champagne, a measure that was highly applauded 
by all....8rom that night it became the estab- 
lished custom to have burnt champagne the 
moment it was two o’clock.”’ 

What is ‘‘ burnt champagne” ? 
J. H. LESLIE. 


“ Wuiskey,’ a Carriace.—In Hickey’s 
‘Memoirs’ we read :— 

“He kept a phaeton, a stylish Tim Whiskey, 
and half a dozen blood horses.”—Vol. ii. p. 32. 

‘““Mr. Richards’s phaeton, two whiskeys, and 
saddle horses.’’—P. 365. : 

A whiskey was a light one-horsed chaise, 
without a hood (Farmer and Henley’s 
‘ Dictionary of Slang’). What is the origin 
of the name ? J. H. LEs.ie. 


MepicaLt MeN ASSASSINATED.—The mur- 
der by a@ madman, on June 13, of Prof. 
Pozzi of Paris, calls attention to the apparent 
rarity of murderous attacks upon doctors. 
I cannot remember any other case than 
that of Marat, who was stabbed by Charlotte 
Corday during the French Revolution. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ record other 
cases ? S. D. CrrpprnepaLe, M.D. 

36 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


Harris Arms.—I shall be grateful for 
particulars of any instances (not mentioned 
in Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ or Papworth 
and Morant’s ‘ Dictionary’) of a Harris 
bearing @ coat of three bars, or barry of 
seven or of any other number, with or 
without augmentations or marks of cadency 
—specifying the tincture if possible, and the 
crest used with the arms. Communications 
may be sent direct to me. 

(Sir) Aurrep Irwin, C.S.I. 

49 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 
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Saxton’s Mar or LancasHire.—Could 
any correspondent kindly tell me the year 
in which Saxton’s map of Lancashire was 
first published ? The copy which I have 
has no date; but beneath the scale is: 
“Chris: Saxton descrip: Guliel: Hole sculp- 
sit.” W. H. Curpprnpatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


GrorcE ReyNno.wps.—-Can any reader help 
me to obtain the date and place of marriage 
of George Reynolds, the father of Kerts’s 
friend John Hamilton Reynolds? Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ the latter was 
born at Shrewsbury on Sept. 9,1796. George 
Reynolds was a master at Christ's Hospital 
from 1817 to 1835. | RAMSDEN WALKER. 

32 Watling Street, E.C.4. 


Bettorr Famity, 1550-1600.—Thomas 
Bellott, secretary to Lord Burleigh, and 
described as of London (St. Clement Danes), 
founded the Bellott Hospital, Bath, in 6 or 
7 James I. In a Staffordshire will dated 
1547 there appears a ‘‘ Thomas Bellott of 
Gresford.”’ Was there a connexion between 
the two? If not, can any one identify the 
latter ? CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE.—‘ The His- 
tory and Topography of Ashbourn, the 
Valley of the Dove, and the Adjacent 
Villages’ was published at Ashbourne by 
Messrs. Dawson & Hobson in 1839. I should 
be glad to learn the name of the author. 

G. F. R. B. 


PicuEvuir.—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.’ give me information concerning 
Danby Pigueuit, who was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1748, aged 8, and 
Cesar Pigueuit, described as the son of 
John Pigueuit of Brentford, Middlesex, who 
was at the same school in 1755 ? 

G. F. R. B. 


“FACING AND BRACING,” 1604.—In the 
charter of incorporation of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians, granted by James I. 
in 1604, is a clause which states that no 
member of the fellowship “ shall unseemly 
revile, rebuke, smite, or abuse any brother 
:-..either by facing, bracing, evil reproach- 
ing, or affraying.”” What was meant by 
“* facing and bracing ’’ ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

{The ‘New English Dictionary’ marks this 
sense of the verb brace as obsolete, and defines it 
as “to bluster, domineer; to assume a defiant 
attitude; chiefly in phrase to face and brace.” 
The earliest quotation supplied is 1447, and the 
latest 1563.] 





“ DouBLET.”” — Why does the word 
‘** doublet,” signifying a body-garment, get 
a derivation from ‘“‘ double,” i.e., folded, 
made in two parts? I fail to see just how 
the term came into use. 

FRANK WARREN HACKET?. 

Washington, D.C. 

[The ‘ New English Dictionary’ gives this as 
the carliest meaning of the word, and says it is 
from the French doublet (twelfth cent. in Hatzfeld- 
Darmesteter), something folded, a furred coat, &c. 
from double with the dim. suffix -et.] 


‘“* GonE west.”’—I have not met with any 
explanation of the origin of the soldiers’ 
phrase ‘‘ Gone west,” to denote the death of 
a comrade. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
enlighten me ? W. E. J. 

[Does it not come from the old idea that the 
Fortunate Isles or Islands of the Blest, where the 
souls of the good are made happy, are situated 
in the western ocean ?] 


‘““THE GLAD EYE.’’—Has this phrase 
occurred in literature yet ? In Act I. se. ii. 
of Wycherley’s ‘ Love in a Wood’ I find: 
“* He beat his wench for giving me les douces 
yeux once,” JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SHaw or Bowes.—Can any reader give 
particulars of the Shaw family who are 
reputed to have kept ‘“‘ Dotheboys Hall” 
(Bowes)? Has any one a copy of the 
inscription on the gravestone of the “ old 
dominie” ? Was Dr. Shaw, a North- 
Country doctor of the nineteenth century 
(he lived in the ’60’s, I believe), a son of the 
master ? TEESDALIAN. 

[At 108. vi.244 some advertisements of Bowes 
schools are quoted by Mr. (now Srr) ALFRED 
ROBBINS. ] 


“ Stropiat.’’—I shall be grateful if any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can furnish me with 
other instances of the use of the adjective 
‘* stropiat ’’ in seventeenth-century English 
literature, with the object of elucidating its 
meaning in the following passage from 
William Lithgow’s ‘ Travels’ (1632). Speak- 
ing of the demerits of the rival Spanish and 
French schools of horsemanship, he says 
ix. 395) :— 

‘**The Frenchman hangeth in the stirrop, at fuli 
reach of his great toe, with such long- legged 
ostentation, pricking his horse with neck-stropiat 
spurres, and Sontion the wind with his long waving 
limbes.,” 

The two Dutch translations of the ‘ Travels,’ 
published at Amsterdam in 1652 and 1656, 
give us no help as both leave out the words 
from “‘ pricking” to the end of the passage. 

Cotgrave’s French - English dictionary 

(1632) gives ‘ Estropiat. Lame,  criple, 
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maymed, halting, wanting some principall 

member”; but such a meaning in this 

instance would seem to hint that French- 

men at this period were in the habit of 

riding with broken or otherwise accidentally 

damaged spurs. CHARLES BEARD. 
Military Hospital, Felixstowe. 


NAPOLEON ON COLONELS.—Where is 
Napoleon’s dictum, ‘‘ There are no bad 
regiments, only bad colonels,” to be found ? 

W. A. Hirst. 


“Son oF A DUKE, BROTHER OF A KinG.” — 
Can any of your readers tell me the name of 
the Englishman concerning whom his 
enemies were wont to say : ““ He was the son 
of a duke, the brother of a king, the grandson 
of an esquire, and the great-grandson of a 
carpenter. The carpenter was the only 
honest man in the family, and the only one 
who died in his bed” ? i. J. E, 


“ Stunt.’’—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q 
tell me the exact equivalent of this word in 
English ? For instance, I see in an 
American newspaper, ‘‘ He very soon did 
that little stunt.” So many American slang 
words are borrowed from foreign languages, 
and especially from Dutch and German, 
that ‘“‘ stunt’ may have the same origin. 
It was in use in America five-and-twenty 
years ago, though I seldom saw it in print at 
that time. Now, however, it seems to be a 
recognized word in the U.S.A. It is essen- 
tially an ugly word, and one can but regret 
its introduction into our language. 

FREDERICK T. HiIBGAME, 

54 Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


“Kyn” Surrrx.—I know it is the 
opinion of most authorities on surnames 
that “kin” or “ kyn,” used after a name, 
has a diminutive sense ; but it would appear 
at least possible that it may also have had 
the meaning of family or descendants, as in 
“kith and kin,’ ‘“ kinship,’ &¢e. This 
would seem to be borne out by the following 
extract from the Calendar Patent Rolls at 
the Public Record Office (Index vol. 243, 
p. 172) :— 

“Pardon granted to John, son of Henry Rud 
of Louswater, for the death of Robert of the KYN. 

“ <i at Dumferline on Nov. 10th, 1303, 


Many pardons were granted at the same 
time, in consideration of services in the 
King’s war in Scotland, to persons accused 
of murders and offences, and consequently 
outlawed. H. E. Rupx1n, Major. 

Feniton, Farnborough, Kent. 








Birtu Fortk-Lore: ParstEY BEDS AND 
GOOSEBERRY BusuHEes.—In reading Mr. 
Duncan Tovey’s ‘Gray and his Friends’ 
I came across the following sentence on 
p. 56 :— 

“°Tis comical to see a one hundred and twenty 


| thousand inhabitants in a city [i.e., Rome] where 


you scarce ever see one that has not taken a 
vow never to propagate [i.e., I presume, monks, 
friars,and priests]; but they say there are larger 
parsley beds here than in other countries.” 

I was puzzled as to the meaning of this» 
but I have been informed by residents in 
Cambridge that it is a custom here to tell 
inquisitive children as to the origin of 
species that babies come from parsley beds. 
In my native county, Norfolk, I remember 
gooseberry bushes there took the place of 
parsley beds. Can your readers throw any 
light on varying local customs in this 
matter ? H. To -k, 


HERALDIC : SABLE, ON A CHEVRON ARGENT. 
—A book-plate bearing Sable, on a chevron 
argent, between three cross-crosslets or, 
three escallops of the first, is on the inside 
of the cover of a bound volume containing 
seventy - seven of Boydell’s Shakespearian 
plates in the library of the Torquay 
Natural History Society. I shall be much 
obliged by information as to who is the 
owner of this coat of arms. 

8. S. Boase. 


The Museum, Torquay. 


Burrowes Hatz.—In the illustrated 
edition of Green’s ‘Short History of the 
English People’ (1893, vol. ii. p. 781) there 
is given a bird’s-eye view of ‘‘ Burrowes Hall, 
Cheshire,” from the “ Duchy of Lancaster 
maps and plans, Publie Record Office.” 
The name does not occur in Ormerod’s 
‘ Cheshire.’ Perhaps some _ reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can identify the place, or give the 
correct county. CHARLES MADELEY. 


ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, AUDITOR OF THE 
ExcHEQUER.—Can any of your readers give 
me information with regard to a certain 
Robert Arbuthnot, Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, who is known to have 
accompanied John, 2nd Ear! of Stair, on his 
embassy to Paris in 1715? Little has come 
to light with regard to him beyond this 
fact. He died intestate in Lord Stair’s 
house in Hanover Square, Aug. 4, 1727, and 
after his death Lord Stair and Dr. John 
Arbuthnot were the complainants in a suit 
concerning certain money owed by the 
defunct to Dr. Arbuthnot. The Auditor of 
the Exchequer was not the Doctor’s brother 
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Robert (banker at Rouen), for the latter 
survived at least till 1733. The wife of the 
Auditor may have been Elizabeth Berkeley 
(her Christian name was Elizabeth, and a 
brother-in-law, Mr. Berkeley, is mentioned), 
and this represents all that is known so far. 
The information is desired for a History of the 
Arbuthnot Family now being prepared, and 
I shall be grateful for any communications 
on the subject. 
(Mrs.) A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
53 Harley House, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


GRIFFIN FamiIty IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CentuRY.—TI shall be grateful to any one 
who can supply the names and other details 
of the children of John Griffin, a Londoner 
who married Bridget Pye at Much Dew- 
church, co. Hereford, September, 1639. I 
also desire to know the parentage of John 
Griffin of Weobly, who married there in 
1669 Joane Sheward, and in 1676 Margaret 
Eckley ; and that of William Griffin of 
Frog Street, co. Hereford, and Presteigne, 
co. Rad., who married a lady named Jane 
in or before 1672. Reply direct to 

J. H. Broom. 

329 High Holborn, E.C.1. 


CraGcs AND NicHotson Fami.ies.—The 
Rev. William Nicholson of Old Hutton in 
Westmorland married Margaret (surname 
wanting), who is said to have been first 
cousin to Secretary Craggs. Can any reader 
elucidate this, with names and dates ? 

J. W. F. 


PLAGUE GRAVESTONES.—I should be glad 
to know of any gravestones in churchyards 
upon which it is stated that the persons 
buried beneath died of the Plague. At 
Sutton in Surrey there is a leger stone in the 
churchyard with arms and crest of the Pistor 
family, two of whose members died “ in the 
great sickness” of 1665. Any information 
will be gratefully received. Please reply 
direct. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

ASTLEHAM, MippiLEesEex.—I shall be much 
obliged if any one will give me any informa- 
tion concerning Astleham, near Littleton, 
Middlesex. In a map of Middlesex of 1610 
it is shown with a church. 

T. D. Horner. 


Fernleigh, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


Epwarp WINSTANLEY was in business as 
2 wholesale druggist in the Poultry in 1834, 
and supplied various country doctors, &c. 
Is anything known of his antecedents ? 
Did he succeed his father? If so, what was 
his father’s Christian name ? R. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. The poor shall feed on buttered crumpets, 
And eat roast beef to the sound of trumpets, 
The beggar shall smoke the best cheroots, , 
And another man shall black his boots. 


2. He whose ear is untaught to enjoy the 
harmonious discord of the birds travels alone 
when he might have company. J. R. A. 


3. Paper lis the material out of which are 
made the wings of the Angel of Knowledge. ! 
J. 


HARTING, 





Replies. 


LATIN ELEGIAC RENDERINGS OF A 
COMMITTEE} NOTICE. 
(12 S. iv. 73, 167.) 


I was well acquainted with the late Dr. 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy (1804-89), Senior 
Classic of 1827, Head Master of Shrewsbury, 
and afterwards Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge ; and also with 
the Hon. George Denman (1819-96), who 
was educated at Repton, and was Senior 
Classic at Cambridge in 1842, and Judge of 
the High Court from 1872 to 1892. Any one 
who examines the first edition of Dr. 
Kennedy’s ‘ Between Whiles’ (1877) will 
find on p. 164 a version of the Committee 
Notice, with the following note :— 

‘“‘This circular was sent by a friend, with the 
following statement. In a Combination-room at 
Oxford an assertion being made, that any 
intelligible English could be turned into Latin 
Elegiac verse, a guest present took from his 
pocket the circular above printed, and offered it 
as a test for such translation. The challenge was, 
I believe, successfully met; but I have not seen 
any version except that which was returned to mg 
friend.” 

The words which I have printed in italics 
are clearly Dr. Kennedy’s slightly circum- 
locutory way of saying that the version 
which he prints is his own. It is only in the 
second edition (1882) that any mention is 
made of a second version, ascribed by one 
of his correspondents to Kennedy’s school- 
fellow Edward Massie of Wadham. This is 
obviously different from Dr. Kennedy's 
version. The whole of Dr. Kennedy's 
‘ Between Whiles’ (except the long poems 
at the end) consists of his own compositions, 
and this particular version is definitely 
claimed as his own by the signature “ K.’ 
in ‘ Sabrine Corolla.’ It is idle to suppose 
that he could possibly have claimed as his 
own @ composition ascribed to a schoolfellow, 
which he had not even seen in 1877, at the 
time when he included his own version in 
the first edition of ‘ Between Whiles.’ 
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I now turn to the name of the late Mr. 
Justice Denman (for that is his proper 
designation, and not “‘ Judge Denman,” 
which would be appropriately applied to an 
ordinary County Court judge). On _ his 
death in 1896, his sons did me the honour 
of requesting me, as an old Reptonian 
specially interested in classical composition, 
to select and edit his Greek and Latin verses. 
Almost all of the verses handed over to me 
had been copied by himself into two large 
manuscript books, with a date appended to 
each set of verses. But among the papers 
were some other sets, one of which I recog- 
nized as having been composed by myself 
at school, about 1862, and doubtless sent to 
Denman by my own head master, Dr. Pears. 
There was also half a sheet of note-paper, 
with the Committee Notice, and a version 
of the same in Latin elegiacs, in Denman’s 
own hand, but without any date. This is 
still in my own possession. At the time I 
naturally inferred, from the handwriting, 
that the verses were Denman’s own. Not 
observing that they had no date (like the 
rest), I printed them in Denman’s ‘ Inter- 
valla’ (in 1898), and I am really the only 
person responsible for so doing. There is 
thus no warrant for the supposition that 
Denman in any way claimed them as his, 
although, at the beginning of the third line 
from the end, I seem to trace his revising 
hand in the substitution of “‘ sternere’’ for 
the “‘ ducere”’ or ‘“‘ ponere”’ of an almost 
identical copy of this second version, with 
other slight variations. 

Mr. Arthur Denman tells me that, some 
ten years ago, he received from ason of Dr. 
Pears, Mr. H. Temple Pears, two pages of a 
printed and annotated copy of this version. 
This was clearly the work of the grandfather 
of Mr. Temple Pears, viz., Temple Chevallier, 
Professor of Mathematics at Durham from 
1835 to 1871. He had been Second 
Wrangler in 1817, seven years before the 
institution of the Classical Tripos, and it 
speaks well for the wide culture of the 
mathematicians of that day that he was 
capable of writing a clever jeu d’ esprit of this 
kind in Latin verse. I have very little 





doubt that he sent a copy of his two printed 
pages to his son-in-law, Dr. Pears, Head | 
Master of Repton from 1854 to 1874, and 
that Dr. Pears sent it, at an unlnown date, 
to Denman as a distinguished classical | 
scholar of Repton School. Before returning | 
it, Denman must have copied out the text | 
and the version, and kept them among 
papers of a cognate kind, such as his own 
Latin verses. 





Thus we have simply two versions of 
the same original. One of these is Dr. 
Kennedy’s, published by him in ‘ Sabrinz 
Corolla’ and in ‘ Between Whiles’; the 
other is Prof. Chevallier’s, privately printed 
by him as a fly-sheet for circulation among 
his friends in 1842. The question of any 
other version by Edward Massie in no way 
concerns us, but, as an Examiner with Prof. 
Chevallier at Durham in 1842, he may easily 
have been the medium through which 
Chevallier’s version found its way to Oxford. 

J. E. SANDYS. 


Cambridge. 





PICKWICK, ORIGIN OF THE NAME: 
PICKWICK FAMILY OF BATH. 


(12 S. iv. 12, 51, 89, 162.) 


Tue following notes about the Pickwick 
family of Bath will perhaps be of interest, 
though they necessarily cover ground 
already traversed to some extent by Mr. 
Prerpornt and Mr. WarINEwRIGHT at the 
fourth reference. I will begin by mentioning 
the Pickwicks who were educated at 
Winchester. 

1. William Pickwick, who, having entered 
the School as a Commoner in 1789, became 
a Scholar on July 22, 1791. He is described 
in the College Register as “ de par. Lyncombe 
et Widecombe in urbe Baiarum, bapt, 
8 Aug., 1776,” and in the parish register 
which records his baptism as “son of 
Eliezar and Susanna Pickwick.” In April, 
1793, he was one of thirty-six Scholars who 
left Winchester prematurely in consequence 
of a famous School rebellion, and next month 
he matriculated at Oxford, having become 
a member of St. John’s College. He*died 
on April 23, 1795 ; see Gentleman's Magazine, 
1795, i. 441, where it is stated that he was 
his parents’ only child, and his father is 
styled “Mr. P. of the White Hart inn at 
Bath.” The Bath inns mentioned in Cary’s 
‘ New Itinerary ’ (3rd ed., 1806), p. 125, are 
“Ww. Hart, W. Lion, York Hotel, Lamb,” 
these being the inns (see p. 837) which 
supplied post horses and carriages ; and the 
fact that “‘ Eleazer Pikwick’’ was tenant in 
1790 of the White Hart at Bath, holding it of 
Samuel Bradbourne, lessee of the Bath 
Corporation, is mentioned in the Charity 
Commissioners’ Fourth Report (Parlia- 
mentary Paper of 1820), p. 277. This was 
the Eleazer Pickwick who died at Bath, in 
his 89th year, on Dec. 8, 1837 ; see Gentle- 


'man’s Magazine, 1838, i. 109, where he is 
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called ‘“‘ the well-known West of England 
coach proprietor.” In Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ 281, the note (already quoted by 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT) is wrong, so far as it 
states that the above William Pickwick 
became ‘‘major in the Army.’ That 
statement confuses him with his cousin-— 

2. William Eleazer Pickwick, a Commoner 
on the School Long Rolls of 1811-16. The 
Long Rolls of that period give surnames 
alone, but this boy was candidate for a 
Scholarship in 1811 and 1812, and in each 
year obtained a place on the Election Roll, 
not high enough, however, to win for him 
admission as a Scholar. He is entered on 
the Roll of 1812 as ‘‘ Gulielmus Pickwick de 
par. All Saints & St. John’s Hertford, nat. 
Dec. 10, 1798." He was identical with the 
“* Major W. E. Pickwick, late 8th Regiment, 
of Bathford, Somerset,’ who died at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer on Dec. 9, 1867, ‘“ aged 
69”; see The Times of Dec. 12, 1867, and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1868, i. 120. The 
properties of which he had become tenant 
for life under the will of his uncle Eleazer 
included Bathford Manor House, Somerset, 
and Pomeroy Manor, Wingfield or Winkfield, 
Wilts. In 1838, when he had just succeeded 
to these properties, he obtained a grant of 
arms (Harl. Soc. vol. Ixviii., 1917, p. 291), 
the arms being, according to Burke’s 
‘General Armory’ (1884), Per fesse em- 
battled gu. and az., in chief 2 pickaxes, and 
in base a cross moline or: crest, a hart’s 
head couped erm., attired or, gorged with a 
collar gu., therefrom a chain refiexed over the 
neck gold, between 2 wings az. He was 
elder brother of — 

3. Charles Pickwick, a Scholar admitted 
on Aug. 24, 1816, as “ de par. Sti Petri et 
Sti Pauli Bath, Somerset, bapt. Sept. 17, 
1803.’ He left Winchester on July 12, 
1822, and went in the following October to 
Worcester College, Oxford. See Foster, 
who describes him as second son of “ Aaron, 
of Bath, Somerset, gent.” He graduated 
B.A., took holy orders, and married Harriet, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Sainsbury, 
Rector (1792-1841) of Beckington, Somerset. 
He died at Beckington on Dec. 12, 1834; 
see Gentleman’s Magazine, 1835, i. 328, 
where he is styled ‘‘ nephew to E. Pickwick, 
Esq., of Queen’s Square, Bath,” who was 
the above-mentioned Eleazer. Eleazer and 
Aaron were therefore brothers. Charles 
Pickwick’s only son was— 

4. Charles Henry Sainsbury Pickwick, 
who was born, it would seem, at Beckington 
on June 6, 1831 ; see Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1831, i.°555. He became a Commoner at 





Winchester in 1842. He was in the 9lst 
Regiment, 1849-51, retiring as lieutenant, 
and afterwards becoming captain 2nd 
Somerset Militia and Wilts Rifle Volunteers, 
On Aug. 5, 1852, he married at Charlton, 
near Dover, Eliza Frances, eldest daughter 
of Robert Sillery, M.D.; see ibid., 1852, 
ii. 411, where it is said that he was his 
father’s only son. On the death of his uncle 
Major W. E. Pickwick in 1867, he succeeded 
to his properties ; and in or about 1872 he, 
and also his son (No. 5, below), took a step 
which would have given satisfaction to 
Sam. Weller, for they dropped the name of 
Pickwick, that passport to immortality, and 
assumed Sainsbury for surname. I cannot 
give the date of his death, but it occurred 
in the lifetime of his eldest son, who was— 

5. William Gordon Sillery Pickwick (after- 
wards Sainsbury), born May 22, 1853. He 
became a Winchester Commoner in 1867. 
He was captain, 2nd Somerset Militia, in 
1883, and died at Woodlands, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wilts, on March 22, 1897; see The 
Times of March 25, 1897, where his father is 
styled ‘‘ the late Capt. C. H. 8. Sainsbury, 
of Bathford Manor, Bath.” ; ; 

For some of the foregoing information 
about Nos. 3, 4,and 5 of these “‘ Pickwick- 
amists”” I am indebted to Holgate’s 
‘ Winchester Commoners, 1836-90,’ and to 
‘ Winchester College, 1836-1906, a Register 
edited by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT. 

The will of ‘‘ Eleazer Pickwick, of the 
city of Bath, Esquire,” dated Jan. 17, 1829, 
with a codicil made in June, 1835, was 
proved in London on Aug. 4, 1838, after some 
trouble occasioned by the fact that only the 
draft of certain parts of the will could be 
found. See P.C.C., 546 Nicholl. The 
executors were Sir George Smith Gibbes, Kt. 
(the physician; see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxi. 248); 
John Wiltshire and George Edward Allen, 
both of Bath; and the elder nephew, W. E. 
Pickwick, who was also residuary legatee. 
On Oct. 31, 1868, W. E. Pickwick, the sur- 
vivor of these executors, having died 
intestate, administration with the_ will 
annexed was granted to the above-mentioned 
C. H. Sainsbury Pickwick, who had been 
mentioned in the codicil. The will shows 
that the testator resided at 10 Queens 
Square, Bath. He mentions, besides | his 
two nephews, his wife Susannah, his sister 
Elizabeth Bullock and her daughter Martha 
Withey (who, in the interval between the 
will and the codicil, became wife to Charles 
Barrow of Bath), his cousin Moses Pickwick, 
that cousin’s wife Frances and daughter 
Susanna, and Susan Coles, who was sister 
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to the said Frances. By the will there was 
a legacy of 3,0001. for the said Moses Pick- 
wick, but this was revoked by the codicil on 
the ground that the testator had afterwards 
made a settlement in his favour. I noticed 
nothing in the will or the codicil, when I 
read them at Somerset House, to connect 
either the testator or his cousin Moses with 
the business of a coach proprietor. They 
are the prolix documents of a man bent on 
tying up his properties unto the third or 
fourth generation, but do not disclose the 
source of his success in gathering wealth. A 
small point under the will had to be decided 
by the Court of Chancery ; see Pickwick v. 
Gibbes, 1 Beavan’s Reports, 271, whence 
one learns that the testator’s wife died in 
his lifetime, in September, 1835. Mr. 
PIERPOINT has already mentioned Eleazer 
Pickwick’s marriage with Susanna Combs 
at St. Michael’s, Bath, on Aug. 17, 1775. 

The story that a ‘“‘ Moses Pickwick’? was 
a foundling cannot be applied to Eleazer’s 
cousin Moses, nor can it be applied to the 
father of that Moses, unless one postulates 
that, being a foundling who had been dubbed 
“Moses Pickwick,” he then married into the 
genuine Pickwick family. But Mr. Prer- 
POINT has already dealt the story a knock- 
down blow. 

There are some Pickwick items in the 
Bath Abbey Registers, published by the 
Harleian Society :— 

Betty Philips, daughter of Moses and 
Sarah Pickwick, was christened on April 7, 
1761. (It seems unlikely that this Moses 
was the cousin Moses of Eleazer’s will.) 

John Pickwick and Tamer (or Thamer) 
Wilson, both of Widcombe, were married 
in 1773, and had daughters Ann, Jane, and 
Sarah, who were christened respectively in 
1785, 1788, and 1795. 

John Lansdown and Ann Pickwick were 
married by licence on Oct. 20, 1783, and 
Moses Pickwick was a witness. H.C 





Henry J. : a GLoucresTerR CHARTER (12 S. 
iv. 149).—Mr. Swynnerron’s valuable 
paper leaves nothing to add on the date of 
the charter, and but little on the names, as 
the Bishop of Salisbury and Robert of the 
Seal are too well known to need annotation ; 
but it may be useful to point out that we 
have here members both of the Herefordshire 
and the Hampshire families of Port. Adam 
de Port, as Mr. SwyNNERTON observes, was 
the Lord of Kington, whilst Henry de Port 

















xvi. 1-13). Of the two sons of Adam de 
Port mentioned, Roger is known as his 
eldest son and successor; but William, I 
believe, is an addition to the family tree. 
His name is not in the table given by Round 
(u.s.), which includes two other sons of 
Adam: Hugh and Robert, who witness a 
charter of their brother Roger (? c. 1150) to 
his monks of Andwell (‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ 
No. 1461). 

The theory that Roger de Gloucester left 
a daughter or sister would certainly account 
for the claim of Gilbert de Minors ; but it 
would involve a worse difficulty—why, in 
that case, Roger should be succeeded by his 
cousin Walter. 

Coln Rogers must have been granted by 
the Crown to Roger de Gloucester or his 
father after 1086; otherwise Roger would 
have had no power to give it away. And as 
he could not be expected to indemnify the 
monks from his own property for land taken 
to build the king’s tower, it would seem that 
he must have appropriated the rest of the 
garden for himself. When he was mortally 
wounded, he evidently made a hurried 
attempt to save his soul by the gift of Coln: 
‘“‘in exchange for the garden,” as. we learn 
from Henry’s charter of confirmation. 
Although the latter did not pass until 
Roger’s cousin Walter was installed at 
Gloucester as castellan and sheriff, I should 
think it probable that it was issued soon 
after the gift, rather than that it was delayed 
until 1109 or later. For with all deference 
to Mr. Swynnerton, I do not think that it 
passed at the same time as Henry’s charter 
on p. 4 of Round’s‘ Ancient Charters ’ (No. 3). 
Compare the two :— 

1. Henry confirms Roger de Gloucester's 
gift of Coln to the monks—‘‘ escambium de 
horto monachorum in quo turris mea sedet.’ 

2. ‘Sciatis me dedisse Walt’o de Gloecestra 
t’ram Canonicor’ 8’c’i Oswaldi que e’ ante Castellu” 
de Gloecest’a. Et tibi Walt’ p’cipio ut eis des 
inde escambiu’ de mea t’ra scilicet de meo qia 
nolo ut Canonici p’dant.” 

Note that— 

(a) The grant to Walter is a new grant 
(dedisse), not a confirmation (reddidisse). 

(6) It is a grant of the land in front of the 
castle (castellum), not the garden by the 
keep (turris). Cp. Round’s ‘ Geoffrey de 
Mandeville,’ App. O, “‘ Tower ’’ and “ Castle’ 
(pp. 328-46) ; and Stephen’s charter of 1136, 
confirming to Walter’s son Miles (inter alia) 
‘“‘eustodiam turris et castelli Gloecestrie” 
(ibid., p. 13). 

(c) The King directs Walter (obviously in 


was the Lord of Basing (Genealogist, N.S. | his capacity of sheriff) to compensate the 
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canons from the royal demesne, as he does 
not wish them to suffer loss ; but Roger de 
Gloucester had already provided compensa- 
tion for the garden; in fact, one would 
suppose Coln Rogers to be much more 
valuable. 

But whatever the date of Henry’s charter, 
it is certainly surprising that it was not 
produced at the trial—always supposing that 
the “‘ quoted copy” is a genuine copy of a 
real charter. As to Roger’s gift, there may 
have been no time to draw up a charter 
before he died. 

It was the same Walter (not ‘‘ William ”’) 
de Gloucester who gave Little Hereford to 
his nephew, ‘‘ William ” being evidently only 
a slip of the pen or the printer. 

G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


I do not think it is necessary to go so far 
afield as Kington in Herefordshire to explain 
the appearance of Henry de Pordt and 
Roger and William, sons of Adam de Pordt, 
as signatories to a charter dated at Win- 
chester. The Hugh de Port who came over 
with the Conqueror ‘‘ received as the reward 
of his services no fewer than seventy lord- 
ships, fifty-five of which were in Hampshire ”’ 
(C. W. Chute, ‘ History of the Vyne,’ 1888, 
p. 13). Adam was not an unusual name in 
the family ; a later Adam assumed “ the 
name of St. John in place of De Port early 
in the thirteenth century” (ib., p. 15); 
and it was perhaps the William son of 
Adam, mentioned in the charter, who 
“* endowed the chantry chapel ’’ in the church 
of St. Andrew, Sherborne, ‘‘ in the twelfth 
century, during the reign of Henry II.” 
(tb., p. 14). The Henry de Pordt or Port 
who is also a signatory to the charter “ is 
known as the founder of the Benedictine 
Priory of West Sherborne, two miles distant 
from the Vyne, which was suppressed as an 
alien priory by Henry V., was afterwards 
given to Eton College, and now belongs to 
Queen’s College, Oxford” (ib., p. 12). 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


STtevenson’s ‘ Tor Wrone Box’ (12 S. 
iv. 159).—(b) From a song in Herd’s collec- 
tion, beginning, 

Our gudeman came hame at e’en, 
And hame came he; 

And there he saw a saddle-horse 
Where nae horse should be. 


(d) See Asop’s fable of ‘ Hercules and the 
Waggoner.’ 

1. Ab agendo seems to mean “on the 
shelf.’’ Is it perhaps short for remotus ab 


‘ 





——— 


agendo (‘‘ retired from active service’’) ? 
I do not know such a phrase in classical 
Latin ; possibly it is a Scots law term. 

2. Were not the travellers “‘ obliterated ” 
from each other by being buried in their 
various newspapers, as Joseph was ? 

3. A properly-minded clock would show 
its gratitude to the man who had put it 
together by going; if it proved ungrateful 
he would have to take it to pieces again. 

4. “* Advertised” clearly means “ evident,” 
“* obvious.” 

5. Is not “the three-letter E” the gz 
which comes three octaves and two tones 
above the middle c ? The wires are marked 
with letters corresponding to the notes, and 
possibly in some pianos the octaves are 
distinguished by the number of times the 
letter is used. 

6. As Morris seemed to think the whole 
world was against him, might he not think 
the ‘‘ capable Scot” had combined with 
Michael to bring about his ruin ? 

7. This is a poser. Johnny clearly means 
““T owe you a big debt” ; was he so reduced 
by hunger that thirty shillings seemed to 
him a vast sum? He was hardly literary 
enough to mean, ‘‘ You have proved a 
traitor to me, so I owe you the ‘ thirty pieces 
of silver’ for your treachery.” 

C. B. WHEELER. 

80 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 


(c) J. F. Smith was the writer of 
‘ Minnigrey,’ ‘ Stanfield Hall,’ ‘ Woman and 
her Master,’ ‘ The Will and the Way,’ and 
half a hundred other serial stories in the 
middle of the last century. Some of these 
were eagerly read by Stevenson in his youth. 
Smith’s father was well known in the East 
End of London, and he was a sort of actor- 
manager of the Crummles type who shone 
best in the ‘“‘ green-room”’ of the local 
theatre, telling yarns about his experiences 
on the road to Norwich and the Norwich 
Circuit. Mc. 


(c) For J. F. Smith see 11 S. x. 292 and 
references given there. J. D. H. 


(d) The reference here must be to a well- 
known anecdote of Ausop’s master. Xanthus 
promised (in his cups) to drink the sea, and 
staked a large sum (practically his whole 
fortune) on the wager. Sobered the next 
morning, he asked Asop to get him out of the 
difficulty. By A®sop’s advice he had some 
drinking vessels taken to the seashore. 
Then, addressing his adversary, he said: 
“Yes, I will drink the sea, but I did not 
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promise to drink the rivers also. Stop up all 
the rivers, and I will begin to drink.” 
Naturally the bet was ‘“‘ off.” 
J. Foster PAatmMer. 
3 Royal Avenue, S.W.3. 


(d) The fable alluded to is, apparently, 
that of the bullock-driver and Hercules, 
No. 81 in Halm’s ‘Fabule Aisopice 
Collecte.’ J. R. Lowell has an amusing 
application of the story in his essay on 
Carlyle (‘My Study Windows’). 

EpwWarRD BENSLY. 


(e) ‘“‘ What the Governor of South Carolina 
said to the Governor of North Carolina.’ — 
I cannot give the “ chapter and verse” of 
this story, but for many years in this country 
the legend has run that the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of 
South Carolina that it was a long time 
between drinks. Or the Governor of South 
Carolina may have made the remark to the 
other Governor. 

In the spring of 1876 I was on the same 
railway train with Governor Wade Hampton, 
of South Carolina, who was on his way to 
Washington to ask the Federal Government 
to remove United States troops from the 
State House of South Carolina. At nearly 
every railway station en route he was called 
upon for a speech by the citizens of the place, 
who had gathered to greet him. My remem- 
brance is that he did not fail in each speech 
in North Carolina to allude to the above- 
mentioned gubernatorial remark. 

Cuarres E. Stratton. 

70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sr Davip Murray AND THE '45 (12 S. 
ili, 506).—This query has only just come 
under my notice, while home on short leave 
from the B.E.F. Exizxp will probably find 
further information regarding Sir David 
Murray, 4th Baronet of Stanhope, in G. E.C.’s 
“Complete Baronetage’ (1903, vol. iii. 

p- 342-5), and in an article by Sir James 
Balfour Paul on ‘The Murrays of Romano, 
Broughton, and Stanhope’ in The Genea- 
logist, new series, vol. xv. If these references 
do not afford what ExILEep desires, I shall 
be pleased to put him in touch with other 
possible sources of information, if he will 
communicate with me. 

Can ExiteD or any other reader of 
“N. & Q.’ add to what the above-mentioned 
authorities state regarding the 9th baronet, 
Sir Robert Murray (1745-93), who married 
circa 1780, probably at Chester, a sister (not 
daughter) of Vice-Admiral Francis Pickmore, 
afterwards Governor of Newfoundland ? 





Sir Robert, who died at Keynsham, near 
Bristol, is described by G. E. C. as “ of 
Darland, co. Chester.’’ But Darland is over 
the Welsh boundary in co. Denbigh, 3 miles 
N.W. by N. of Holt. His widow, the 
Dowager Lady Murray (previously Elizabeth 
or Betty Pickmore, of Chester), was alive in 
1834, and residing with her eldest daughter, 
a Mrs. Coppinger. I want particulars of 
Sir Robert’s marriage and period of residence 
at Darland. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
(subject to the attainder of 1745) June 23, 
1791. 

Whom did Admiral Pickmore marry, and 
where ? He was born at Chester in 1757, 
married circa 1785, and was a widower when 
he became Governor of Newfoundland in 
1816. His sons died unmarried ; his only 
daughter, Frances Emma, married Capt. 
Fredk. Hunn, R.N., half-brother of George 
Canning. 

Frep. R. Gare, Lieut. A.O.D. 

103 Abingdon Road, Kensington, W.8. 


PuBLic-HoUSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
War (12 S. iv. 46, 88).—There is the old inn 
called the King of Bohemia in High Street, 
Hampstead, which is of quite historic 
interest. It curiously preserves on its sign 
a record of one who assumed the title of 
Frederick V., the Elector Palatine, 1619. 
There is an exhaustive article by the late 
Prof. J. W. Hales in ‘The Hampstead 
Annual’ for 1899 upon this inn and the 
name it perpetuates. Creciz CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 





SHIELD IN WINCHESTER STAINED GLASS 
(12 S. iv. 188).—Gules, a fesse fusilly, 
otherwise four fusils conjoined in fesse, 
argent, are the arms of Daubeney, and the 
shield to which Mr. Le Couteur refers, 
being within a Garter, probably stands for 
Sir Giles Daubeney, who supported 
Henry VII.’s claim to the throne, and was 
created Baron Daubeney in 1486, and @ 
Knight of the Garter in or shortly before 
1487. For Sir Giles’s career see the 
‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. iv. (1916), pp. 102-5, 
and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiv. 90. At the beginning 
of Henry VII.’s reign he had a special 
connexion with Winchester ; for the Act of 
Resumption which was passed by Parliament 
in 1 Hen. VII. mentions, among various 
offices which Sir Giles Daubeney then held 
and his right to which were not to be 
prejudiced by that Act, the office of “‘ con- 
stable of the castell of Winchestre in the 
countie of Southampton.” See ‘ Rotuli 
Parliamentorum,’ vi. 354. His tenure of 
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that particular office seems, however, to have 
been short. On July 2, 1489, Sir David 
Owen, Kt., obtained a grant of the office of 
constable and warden of Winchester Castle, 
with 10 marks a year, “‘ in as full a manner 
as William Berkeley, late an esquire for the 
body of Edward IV., and John Roger, 
esquire, late joint constables there,’ and 
also with all arrears since Michaelmas 
3 Hen. VII., the date at which Sir David 
Owen began to occupy the office by the 
king’s command. See ‘ Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 1485—94,’ 268. Lord Daubeney 
was Lord Chamberlain of the King’s House- 
hold from 1495 until his death in 1508. 

H. 


Winchester College. 


[Mr.H.J.B.CLeMEnts, Mr. HuGH M. Howarp, 
and Mr. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH all suggest Giles, 
Lord Daubeney.] 


SPENSER’S ‘ FAERIE QUEENE’: Sans Loy, 
Sans Foy, Sans Joy (12 S. iv. 71).—It is 
argued that 
** these three names should be pronounced in such 
@ way as to make them appear true knights, and 
not enemies of the soul the pagan knights 
masquerade as St. Loy, St. Foy, and St. Joy. 
If they carried names that revealed their evil 
character, their power of misleading the soul 
would be greatly reduced.”’ 

Apart from any question of pronunciation, 
at may be observed that each of these pagan 
knights has his name inscribed on his 
shield. Besides, though we may demand 
that a simile should go on all fours, such a 
millipede as an allegory is bound to have 
many of its legs out of joint. And imagina- 
‘tive literature has long enjoyed a licence in 
the coining of proper names that shall be 
‘appropriate to the character. We accept 
Littlewit and Pinchwife and Backbite ; and, 
as Dickens says of Capt. Murderer in the 
murse’s story of his childhood, ‘‘ his warning 
mame would seem to have awakened no 
general prejudice against him.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Gavuzr FLOWER: AUTUMN’s Guiory (12 S. 
iv. 104).—The former of these is the name 
‘eommonly given about here to the Gypso- 
phila paniculata. 

I think “ autumn’s glory” is a convol- 


ulus. A. H. ARKLE. 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Icke Famity (12 §. iv. 106).—Icke, Hick 
(Higg), Hickie, Hicks, Hickson, Dick, 
Dickie, &e., were all originally nicknames 
derived from the personal name Richard. 
Hick formerly rivalled Dick in popularity. 

N. W. Hirt. 


PRIESTLEY’S PORTRAIT BY J. SHARPLES 
(12 8. iv. 185).—I advise Mr. Lupton to 
apply to the descendants of Joseph Priestley, 
who live in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where their eminent ancestor lived and died. 
Should he obtain news of the picture, 
collaterals in this country would be glad 
to share it with him. 

J. C. P. (née Priestley). 


SHAKESPEARE’S WALK (12 §&. iv. 156).— 
This place was Alderman Shakespeare's 
Rope Walk (the name was, as usual, spelt 
very variously); it was the site of the 
Alderman’s main business; his dwelling- 
house was among the best folks in Stepney 
Causeway ; and he claimed descent from the 
family of William Shakespeare’s father. 
Shakespeare’s Walk now lies “‘ full fathom 
five’ in the Shadwell Basin of the London 
Dock—a work the construction of which 
made a large hole in the lower part of the 
parish of Shadwell. In the time mentioned 
by W. A., Shakespeare’s Walk was well 
known to London citizens and their ladies 
and to “ society’ further West, because it 
was the direct route to the Shadwell Spa 
and its remarkably gaudy Music House, 
from King James’s Stairs, midway along 
Wapping Wall. For fine company the 
water way to Shadwell Spa and the Music 
House was safer and quieter than the 
devious and dubious journey along shore 
eastward of the Tower in the days of “ good 
Queen Anne.” King James’s Stairs, it may 
be mentioned, were named after Queen 
Anne’s parent, for it was at a low ale-house 
at the head of the steps in Lower Shadwell, as 
gossiping watermen averred, that his Majesty 
came to grief, though it is suspected that they 
muddled the tradition of King James's 
first flight from Whitehall to Sheerness 
(Dec. 10/11, 1688), down the Thames, with 
the story of the arrest of the infamous Judge 
Jeffreys. Mc. 


In J. Evans’s map, published in 1799— 
‘* A New and Accurate Plan of the Cities of 
London and Westminster and Borough of 
Southwark, &c.’”—Shakespeare’s Walk is 
shown as running from Upper Shadwell to 
Wapping Wall. JAMES A. SEYMOUR. 

Public Library, West Kilburn, N.W.6. 


I would suggest that Shakespeare’s Walk 





might have received its name from the 
Shakespeare family resident in Stepney 
‘from the seventeenth century to the 


inineteenth. There is an altar-tomb in 
‘Stepney Churchyard commemorating several 
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members of this family, including “‘ Mr. 
Arthur Shakespeare, Ropemaker, Nat. 
Nov. 3, 1699. Obt. May 9, 1749,” and 
“John Shakespeare, Esq., Alderman of 
London, who died May 19, 1775, aged 
56 years,’ &e. The tomb bears the 
following: Crest, a falcon, wings addorsed, 
inverted, holding a tilting spear in bend. 
Arms, on a bend a tilting spear. 
JoHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


A charity school established by Protestant 
Dissenters in Shakespeare’s Walk, Shadwell, 
was opened in 1712. The school no longer 
exists, but under a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners the income of the foundation 
has since 1878 been applied by the British 
and Foreign School Society to the award of 
“‘Shakespeare’s Walk Exhibitions.” 

Davip SALmon. 

Swansea. 


Tue DutcH IN THE THAMES (12 S. iii. 472 ; 
iv. 111).—Some twenty-five years since I 
was informed by Mr. John Bragg (of 
Messrs. John Bragg & Son, fish factors and 
salesmen of Billingsgate Market)! that the 
skippers of the Dutch eel-boats had held 
their moorings just below London Bridge 
for several hundreds of years; that their 
right to those moorings was granted in 
perpetuity by King Charles II. in recognition 
of their spirit in bringing their cargoes to 
London during the Great Plague ; and that 
their tenure of the moorings was subject to 
their maintaining a constant intercourse 
with the City. My informant stated further 
that during the Dutch War of 1797 two of 
the boats were scuttled by their crews at 
their moorings with a view to a compliance 
with that condition. 

Upon what evidence my informant founded 
his statements I do not know. We have 
here, however. two definite dates which 
might well serve. as a direction to further 
inquiry. W. P. H. Poirock. 


T see no reason to believe that the supposed 
privilege was derived from a charter or 
anything exceptional. A licence to import 
eels and vend from their ships moored in 
the river would give these strangers all the 
rights they haveeverenjoyed. That one of 
their boats must always be at their station 
is the ordinary custom for the preservation 
of mooring rights. By selling ex-ship they 





avoid market tolls, and I believe they are 
not liable for port dues, but on this point I | 
gladly seek information. | 
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Something can be learnt from that useful 
work ‘ A Description of the River Thames, 
&e., with the City of London’s Jurisdiction 
and Conservacy [sic] thereof proved,’ &c. 
(London, 1758). No direct reference to the 
Dutch boats occurs, but at p. 195, after 
discussing the varieties, habits, and merits 
of eels, it concludes :— 

‘How eels are to be sold in barrels, packed, 
imported, sold, &c., vide stat. 22 Edw. IV. cap. ii.,. 
11 Hen. VII. cap. xxiii., 5 Eliz. cap. v., 32 Car. II. 
cap. ii. sect. 7 ; 10 and 11 Wil. III. cap. xxiv.” 

The italics are mine, and this is, I suggest, 
the source of the tradition. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“ Orator” HenutEy: Macer (12 S. 
iv. 48).—W. B. H.’s question comes to this : 
Who was the barrister practising in West- 
minster Hall in 1752 whom the satirist hoped: 
to pain, or whom the victim’s acquaintance 
would be pleased to recognize, by the! 
reference to “slanderous Macer” ? We 
may, I suppose, presume that Macer is not 
an English surname, but the Roman. When} 
Pope wrote his ‘ Macer: a Character,’ in the! 
‘ Miscellanies’ of 1727, it has been conjec- 
tured that he was alluding to Ambrose, 
Philips’s spare figure. Cf. “‘ Lean Philips, 
and fat Johnson” in the ‘ Farewell to 
London in the Year 1715.’ 

Was any raucous and foul-mouthed: 
counsel in 1752 distinguished by his thinness ? 
or would any one of the name of Thynne 
answer to such a character? A knowledge 
of this particular satirist’s tastes and 
prejudices, and of the system on which he 
introduces personal names, might help to 
solve the problem. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


WiLLaumE (12 §. iv. 158).—G. F. R. B.. 
will find a full answer to his fourfold inquiry 
in a pedigree of the Huguenot refugee 
families of Willaume and Tanqueray- 
Willaume which was communicated to Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Heraldica (vol. iii., 
Fourth Series, 92-5) by H. W. 


[Mr. L. C. PRIcE also refers to this pedigree. ] 


Prince CHARLES EDWARD STUART AND A 
FrencxH Princess (12 8. iv. 18, 165).—On 
p- 101 of ‘ Letters of The Marchioness of 
Pompadour: From 1746-1752 inclusive’ 
(London, 1772) there is “Letter 47. To 
mr. CAMPBEL.” It speaks of her being 
‘proud of the remembrance of prince 
Edward,” of ‘“‘the King, who was with 
much reluctance forced to force him away ” ; 
says that “‘ His marriage with the Princess’ 
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of Modena would be some small equivalent 
to his pretentions, and would at least afford 
him a settlement’; and goes on: “ Till 
such happy juncture, the king, who loves 
prince Edward, and pities him, is resolved to 
serve him with all his power,” i.e., with the 
“* intention to reestablish him on the throne 
of his ancestors.” E. 8. Dopeson. 


““Mr. Pavut, THE Parson” (12 §S. 
iv. 190).—The Rev. William Paul was the 
eldest son of Mr. John Paul of Little Ashby, 
Leicestershire, and was born in 1678. He 
entered Rugby School on Aug. 18, 1696, and 
was there two years. He proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1701, M.A. 1705, and became Vicar of 
Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, 1709. He 
joined the Jacobite army at Preston in 
1715, and acted as chaplain. He was taken 
in disguise in London after the defeat of the 
Jacobites, and was executed for high treason 
July 13, 1716. His dying speech is given in 
Nichols, vol. iv. i. 24. A. T. M. 


See the ‘ D.N.B.,’ s.v. Paul, William, and 
Thomas Hearne’s ‘Collections’ under 
July 16 and 19, 1716 (vol. v. pp. 266, 267, 
Oxford Hist. Soc.). EDWARD BENSLY. 


(W. B. H., Mr. Cecin B. Hurry, and Mr. 
©. W. Sutron also thanked for replies.] 


GoLDSwoRTHY FamiIty OF DEVONSHIRE 
(12 8S. iv. 185).—Philip Goldsworthy, who 
was for many years attached to the Royal 
Household of George III. as Equerry and 
Clerk Marshal, was the son of Burrington 


Goldsworthy of Cadiz, where he was 
probably born. G. F. R. B. 
CHRISTOPHER Baynes, D.D. (12 S. 


iv. 134).—Christopher Baynes, M.A., was 
Prebendary of Hoxton in St. Paul’s, London, 
from Aug. 15, 1713, to his death in 1718, 
some time before Nov. 7 of that year. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
“~ Consett, co. Durham. 


‘* YOURS TO A CINDER ”’ (12 S. iv. 189).—I 
fancy this is only a humorous way of 
implying ‘“‘ Yours to the end.’ Whether 
buried or cremated, we all tend to become 
dust and ashes; and it would probably 
strike somebody that the word “ cinder” 
might be used for “‘ ashes” with a striking 
effect. 

Cinder Wednesday is sometimes the 
funny man’s rendering of Mercredi des 
cendres. I have met with ‘ Yours to a 
cinder” for the first time in a newly 
published book. St. SwITHIN. 
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“Yours to a cinder”’ is a quaint way of 

expressing an undying love between sweet- 

hearts, and indicates that when love has 

burnt to a cinder it is still not dead, but 

remains as hot as @ cinder or cake just out 

of the fire. Tuos. RATCLIFFE, 
Worksop. 


Surely the meaning of this fairly common 
ending to a letter is that the writer will 
remember his friend even when grilling in 
hell. DE V. PAYEN-Payner. 


Tue Lieut Drivision’s Marcu To Tata- 
VERA, JULY, 1809 (12 S. iv. 181).—Much new 
light has been thrown upon this by Prof. 
C. Oman in an article which appeared in 
the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution in May, 1916 (vol. Ixi. p. 295), 
and in a ‘‘ Note” in vol. Ixii. p. 692. Forty- 
two miles is the distance which Oman arrives 
at. Craufurd’s command was called the 
Light “‘ Brigade”’ in 1809. It had not then 
attained the rank of “‘ Division.” 

J. H. Leste. 


GRAMMAR ScHooLt Reaisters (12 §&. 
iv. 78, 145, 174).—I am obliged to W. P. G. 
of Liverpool for his information about 
St. Andrew’s Grammar School, Hatton 
Garden. At present I want especially to get 
information about the registers of the chief 
Grammar Schools in Lincolnshire, where 
they go back as far as 1650 or 1620. 


Braunton, Devon R. Hitt JUian. 


I fear that very few Grammar School 
Registers are now in existence. Is there any 
list available for reference of all the known 
printed School Registers, whether Public 


Schools or Grammar Schools? For genea- 
logical purposes such a list would be 
invaluable. 


W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE Hoty TRINITY 
(12 S. iii. 168, 231, 307 ; iv. 55).—M. Prerre 
TURPIN (12 S. ili, 231) says :— 

“It seems extraordinary that such a learned 
archeologist as Albert Way has, without any 
reason, omitted so much as a mention of the 
emblematic Dove when describing, in Dean 
Stanley’s ‘ Memorials’....the representation of 
the Trinity....in the painting on the canopy of 
the Black Prince’s tomb in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,” &e. 

But was not Albert Way right in the 
omission? From my _ recollection of & 
careful inspection which I made of the tomb 
and of the canopy when I visited Canterbury 
nine years ago (in June, 1909), the Dove is 
not to be seen on the canopy. In the four 
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corners are the symbols of the Evangelists. 
In the centre is the representation of God 
the Father ; in front of whom, and apparently 
resting on His arms, the hands being 
uplifted, is the Crucifix. 
Jas. M. J. FLercuer. 
Wimborne Minster Vicarage. 


“TrouncER’’ (12 S. iv. 101, 198).—This 
word was in common use among the carmen 
of farmers and market-gardeners when, 
going from the country to a London market, 
they required some assistance in town 
connected with their duties there, such as 
unloading their goods or loading up material 
to bring back. Such a man was spoken of 
always as ““my trouncer’”’; it was easier 
thus to hire an odd man than to take a 
helper from home. The trouncer was 
generally a man who preferred short jobs 
to regular work. W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking. 


Sm Tuomas More on “ NEITHER RIME 
NOR REASON” (128. iv. 105).—This witty 
saying and the occasion of it may probably 
be found in a book entitled ‘ Witty Apoph- 
thegms delivered at Several Times and on 
Various Occasions by Sir Thomas More and 
Others,’ published in 1658. It is one of them 
that Sir Nicholas Bacon found amusement 
in versifying, as follows :— 

In wanton rhyme a great grave matter 

A glorious man showed to his friend one time, 
Who said straightway, being loth to flatter, 

The body grave was marred with too fond 

rhyme. 
This man then. all his labour loth to lose, 
Mad metre turneth straight into sad prose, 
And, to be glorified ahove the stars, 
Again to his friend’s judgment he refers. 

‘“Oh,”’ quoth his friend, ‘‘ thou seemest at this 

season 

Out of good rhyme t’ have made nor rhyme nor 

reason.”’ 


It appears therefore that More’s dislike of 
pomp and parade in any form as well as 
his wit and humour are shown in this 
satire upon his “ glorious ’’ friend’s pompous 
poetry. M. H. Marspen. 


THE OAK AND THE AsH (12 S. iv. 161).— 
The following paragraph was published in 
The Daily Mail of May 20, 1901 :— 


“In the years 1816, 1817, 1821, 1823, 1828, 
1829, 1830, 1838, 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1859, the 
ash was in leaf a full monthbefore the oak, and 
the autumns were unfavourable. In 1831, 1833, 
1839, 1853. and 1860 the two species of trees came 
into leaf about the same time, and the years were 
not remarkable either for plenty or the reverse. 
In 1818, 1819, 1820, 1822, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 
1833, 1834, 1825, 1836, 1837, 1842, 1846, 1854, 





1868, and 1869 the oak displayed its foliage 
several weeks before the ash, and the summers 
of those years were dry and warm and the harvests 
abundant.” 

In The Daily Mail of May 9, 1907, ap- 
peared a short descriptive article on ‘ Spring’s 
Range of Colour’ wherein, the writer states : 
“The extraordinary thing about this old 
omen is that the ash never does precede the 
oak.” He somewhat modifies this explicit 
dictum by finishing thus :—- 

“It would be interesting to know if any 
observers can remember the ash anticipating the 
oak. The district makes some difference, and in 
soil suitable for one and not the other the normal 
relation of dates might be altered.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


FREDERIC THACKERAY (12 S. iv. 130) was 
a physician at Cambridge (born 1774, died 
1852). His father, Thomas Thackeray (born 
1736, died 1802), was a surgeon at Cambridge 
and had fifteen children, of whom Frederic 
was the eighth. Frederic’s cousin, Richmond 
Thackeray, was the father of the famous 
novelist William Makepeace Thackeray. 


Ts We EB. 
(Mr. J. T. PacE thanked ior reply.j 
Satamanca Docror (12 S. iv. 159).— 


Titus Oates of Popish Plot notoriety. He 
was so called as pretending to have the 
degree of D.D. of the University of 
Salamanca. Oates spent some time in 
Spain in the Jesuit College at Valladolid in 
1677, and was expelled from it for ‘ scan- 
dalous behaviour.”’ He had no degree from 
the University .of Salamanca. In Tom 
Brown's ‘“‘ Widow’s Wedding, or a true 
account of Dr. Oates’s marriage with a 
Muggletonian widow in Bread Street, 
London, August the 18th, 1693. In a 
letter to a gentleman in the country,” the 
widow (Margaret Wells), after her marriage 
with Oates, is described as ‘‘ Madam 
Salamanca (for so we must now call her) ’’— 
‘Works of Thomas Brown,’ 9th ed., Lond., 
1760, vol. iv. pp. 142-6. L. A. W. 
Dublin. 


Titus Oates is referred to by this title. 
Mr. RarcuiFre will find a sketch of his life 
in ‘ Twelve Bad Men.’ Other notes are to 
be found in Anthony & Wood's ‘ Life and 
Times’ in the Oxford Historical Society’s 
publications (vol. ii. p. 417); Pollock’s 
*Popish Plot’; English Historical Review, 
January, 1910; and American Hist. Rev., 
April and July, 1909. W. #H. 


(PRoF. BENsLY also thanked for reply.] 
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JOHNSON’S PENANCE AT UTTOXETER 
(12 S. iv. 185).—For Johnson’s expiatory 
visit to Uttoxeter see his life by Sir Leslie 
Stephen in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ where reference is 
made to Boswell and to R. Warner’s ‘ Tour 
through the Northern Counties.’ “ For 
some slight discrepancies in these state- 
ments,” adds the writer, ‘“‘ see ‘N. & Q,,’ 
€ 8. xi. 1, 91, 193.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


See Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s 
* Johnson,’ vol. iv. p. 373, note 1. 
G. F. R. B. 


CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE WARS OF THE 
Roszs (12 S. iv. 187).—‘ The Shepherd Lord ’ 
in ‘ Magnet Stories,’ edited, I believe, by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, is the story asked for. 
Wordsworth used the subject in ‘ A Song at 
the Feast of Brougham Castle.’ 

SusSANNA CORNER. 

Lenton Hall, Nottingham. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iv. 190).— 

1, Silence sleeping on a waste of ocean. 


From ‘ Rest,’ by Percy Somers Payne. 
Cc. 8. C. 
8. These lines are to be found on p. v of 
‘The Story of the Other Wise Man,’ by Henry 
Van Dyke (Harper & Brothers, 1902). The 
following is the complete quatrain :— 
Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul 
May keep the path, but will not reach the goal ; 
While he who walks in love may wander far, 
Yet God will bring him where the blessed are. 
J.B. L. M. 





Actes on Boosks. 


A New English Dictionary.—(Vol. IX. Si—Th) 
Supple—Siveep. By C. T. Onions. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) 


Str JAMES MuRRAY some while since finished T, 
the sections from Ti to Tz forming part of vol. x. 
of the great ‘ Dictionary.’ S, a tremendous task, 
has been divided among several hands, and Mr. 
Onions, who is responsible for Su- onwards, has 
now got as far as “‘ sweep.” 

The present section is well up to the standard of 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ and particularly good in its 
analysis of several words in common use for 
mental operations, such as ‘‘ suppose,” “ sur- 
mise,” “surprise,” and ‘ suspect,’’ with their 
cognate forms. There are a multitude of familiar 
words also of Latin origin, suck as “ supply,’ 
- support,” “supreme,” “survive,’’ and “ sus- 
tain.’ 
are formed from ‘“‘ supra,”’ the oddest of which is 
+“ Ree ” * * 

Supracreatarian,” which is quoted only from 


| 
Heylin in 1660, and is even more obscure than 
‘* Supralapsarian.”’ 

The section illustrates the disappearance of 
many nouns which have been conquered in the 
struggle for existence by simpler forms. For 
instance, besides ‘‘ support.’’ ‘‘ supportal” and 
‘‘ supportance ”’ were once current. ‘‘ Suppliant ” 
Shakespeare uses for ‘‘ supplementary,” but it is, 
of course, much more familiar as ‘one who 
supplicates.’’ Here there is hardly adequate 
representation of the Fnglish which translates 
Greek usage. ‘‘ With chaplets twined about 
your suppliant boughs ”’ occurs at the beginning 
of Whitelaw’s translation of the ‘ (Edipus Rex’ 
}in his ‘ Sophocles,’ 1882; and ‘ The Suppliants’ 
}is familiar as the English title of a play of 
| Alschylus. “‘Supposedly,’’ quoted from The 
Times of 1916, is an instance of an adverh which 
saves two or more words. Here the ‘ Dictionary’ 
'is up to date, but for ‘ suppress,” meaning 
| withdraw from publication and refrain from 
disclosing it, stops at 1867 and 1871 respectively. 
More than one journalist since the War began has 
written of the “‘ Suppress Bureau.’ ‘ Sure ” is an 
interesting article which must have taken some 
time. ‘Surly’ is one of the words which by 
their spelling conceal their etymology. It should 
be ‘“‘sirly,’”? and expresses the underdog’s view 
of the manners of his master. ‘‘ Surname,” on 
the other hand, has been wrongly spelt ‘‘ sirname,” 
as if it meant a father’s name. Who could guess 
offhand what “ solepers,”’ ‘‘sullipers,’’ ‘‘ shorpells,” 
‘‘syrpeles,”’ and ‘“ cirploise’’ meant? They are 
all forms of ‘‘surplice.’’ “Surrey ’’ and 
‘* Sussex ’? both come in this section, the former 
being used for an American carriage which is 
an adaptation of an English pleasure-cart first 
built in that county. The “ sussing”’ (spitting) 
of a cat is one of the echoic words invented by 
Urquhart in his vigorous translation of Rabelais. 
‘* Sussy ’’ is a Scotch version of the French souci. 
Under ‘‘ swaddler,’’ a cant term for a Methodist, 
our own columns are referred to for a rival 
interpretation to that of Charles Wesley. 

No one would ever suppose that ‘“ swamp” 
was first applied to rich, moist soil in the North 
American colonies. ‘‘ Swank,’’ on the other 
hand, in the slang sense which flourishes in the 
twentieth century, is ‘‘ not, as many suppose, an 
Americanism,’’ but belongs to English dialect, 
though not apparently very early. The ety- 
mological meaning is declared to be uncertain, 
while swinging the body is suggested. We had 
always supposed that the word came from the 
Scotch ‘ swankie,” a strapping young fellow, 
which is quite early. The ‘‘ swank’ which is 
schoolboy slang for hard work is different, and 
easily connected with ‘swink,’’ familiar in 
Milton’s ‘“‘swinkt hedger.’’ Much _ interesting 











detail is given under “‘ swear ” and cognate forms. 
‘Sweat’? (noun) in the sense of ‘ impatience, 
irritation, anxiety,’ is described as ‘‘ chiefly 
Scotch and U.S.”’ It is, or was, familiar schoolboy 
slang in England, and it is odd to find so natural 
an expression not common in England. Marcus 





A number of technical or scientific words | 


Aurelius (i. 16) says of his father : ‘‘ There was no 
perversity about him, no black looks or fits; he 
never forced things, as one says, ws ldpdros,” & 
phrase which Dr. Rendall in his translation seems 
rather to overdo with the rendering ‘“ past 
sweating-point.”” The ‘swede,’ we are re- 
minded, was introduced into Scotland from 
Sweden in 1781-2. 










an 
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oetical Works of Gray and Collins. Edited 
P teeten Lane Poole and Christopher Stone. 

(Milford, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tus ‘‘ Oxford Edition ” of two poets who both 
were fastidious writers, and consequently can 
together be got into one volume of moderate size, 
is very welcome. There is no critical Introduc- 
tion, but we find a useful note of the chief editions 
and MSS., and pleasant memories of the eighteenth 
century in the title-pages, the print, and its 
adornments. Notes at the end give us variants 
on the text. Thus Gray changed ‘‘ winds ”’ in the 
second line of the ‘ Elegy ’ into ‘“‘ wind,” doubtless 
in view of the next s in “ slowly’; and there is a 
eadin 

. ” In yonder grove a Druid lies, 

instead of ‘‘ grave,’? which we prefer in Collins’s 
tribute to Thomson. . 

The only unsightly feature of the book is the 
omission of the lines or parts of lines Mason 
contributed to Gray’s ‘Ode on the Pleasure 
Arising from Vicissitude.’ They are quite good, 
and it would have been better to print them, we 
think, with a warning note at the bottom of the 
page as to their authorship. : 

Collins has but little fame to-day compared with 
Gray, and was derided by Johnson. Yet he was 
at his best an exquisite writer with a style far 
above that of most of his contemporaries. We 
hope this book may somewhat revive his reputa- 
tion. We turp with pleasure once again to the 
felicities of his unrimed ‘ Ode to Evening,’ whose 

Dewy Fingers draw 
The gradual dusky Veil. 


Ye Olde Village of Hornchurch : being an IIllus- 
trated Historical Handbook of the Village and 
Parish of Hornchurch. By Charles Thomas 
Perfect. (Colchester, Benham & Co., 2s. 6d. ; 
art paper, 5s.) 

Mr. PERFECT has produced a book full of interest. 

He begins with an account of the industries 

associated with the village, and shows that 

tanning and leather-dressing were carried on for 
six centuries. the main street being named Pell or 

Pelt Street from the fellmongers and tanners 

residing there. The handsome church is notable 

as having a bull’s head and horns at. the east end, 
and in a charter granted by Henry III. in 1253 is 
referred to as ‘‘Cornutum Monasterium.” Mr. 

Perfect provides a plan and elevation of the church, 

a list of vicars from 1417 to the present time, and 

extracts from the parish registers (which begin in 

1576) and the overseers’ and poor-rate books. 
There is much else to appeal to readers of 

‘N. & Q.’ The windmill, which is still a pro- 

minent feature in the landscape, though its work 

ceased in 1912, is mentioned in the will of John 

Legat in 1607. Wrestling for a boar’s head was 

practised on Christmas Day till 1868; and the 

annual fair, with its booths and gilt gingerbread, 
survived till 1877. Billet Lane is named from 
the Crooked Billet, a public-house sign which has 
been discussed at length in ‘N. & Q.’; and Cage 

Row from the cage or village lock-up. Two 

contemporary accounts of cockfights in 1769 are 

— ‘ 

Mr. Perfect also sketches the history of the four 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. REGINALD ATKINSON of Forest Hill, S.E., 
includes in his Catalogue 31 sections on the Bible, 
Bibliography, and Folk-Lore. He has also a 
number of the Camden Society publications 
(mostly at 3s. 6d. each), and several printed 
volumes of Parish Registers (from 4s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d. each). The 12 ‘vols. of ‘The Harleian 
Miscellany,’ 1808-11, containing several hundred 
tracts, are offered for 21. 2s. Four books often 
cited in ‘ N. & Q.’ are Beatson’s ‘ Political Index,’ 
1788, 2 vols. (5s.), Bodenham’s ‘ Wit’s Common- 
wealth,’ 1647 (5s.), Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and 
Watches,’ 2nd ed., 1904 (11. 10s.), and W. Jones’s 
‘ Finger-Ring Lore,’ 1890 (9s.). The books are 
followed by a large number of Autographs. 

THE August Catalogue of Mr. Jonn Grant of 
Edinburgh is quite topical, containing sections 
devoted to Ireland, America, and Economics. 
Readers who wish to escape for a time from the 
present strain may like to turn to ‘ African History, 
Travel, and Discovery.’ where they will find 
Bent’s ‘ Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’ 1893 (4s.), 
and ‘ The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,’ 1896 
(6s. 6d.), and R. N. Hall’s ‘ Great Zimbabwe, 
Mashonaland,’ 1905 (7s. 6d.). Those whose tastes 
are more theological may prefer Pickering’s 
‘Choice Reprints of the Rare Editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, from that of Edward 
Sixth (1549) to Queen Victoria (1844),’ 7 vols., 
folio, morocco (31. 17s. 6d.) ; or a complete set of 
the “‘ Ante-Nicene Christian Library,’ 1867-72, 
24 vols. (21. 18s. 6d.). 


THE principal feature of Messrs. HIGHAM & 
Son’s ‘Summer Catalogue of Good Second-Hand 
Books ’ is the completion of their list of works on 
‘The History of England in Church and State’ 
(see ‘N. & Q.’ for June last, pp. 175, 176). The 
Catalogue also contains sections devoted to 
America, the Holy Communion, Comparative 
Religions, Hymnology, Jews, Marriage, Missions, 
Philosophy, and Science and Religion. 


Mr. G. A. PoynpER, whose address is now 
4 Broad Street, Reading, includes in his Summer 
Catalogue (No. 75) an exceptionally tall copy of Ash- 
mole’s ‘ Antiquities of Berkshire,’ 3 vols., with the 
rare folding map of the county. 1723 (10/.10s.). He 
has also a map of North and South America by 
F. de Wit, showing California as an island (Am- 
sterdam, 1673, 5/. 5s.); and a map of a portion of 
North America by Hugo Allardt, containing a 
bird’s-eye view of Niew-Amsterdam or Nieuw- 
Jorck (Amsterdam, 1673, 15/. 15s.). *The Works 
of Gillray,’ 581 plates, atlas folio, half crimson 
morocco, with octavo volume of text, 1851, is 
97. 19s. 6d.; and ‘ The Works of Hogarth,’ 100 plates, 
with explanations by John Nichols, atlas folio, 
half crimson morocco, 1822, 7/7. 7s. 


Messrs. SrmmMons & Waters of Leamington 
Spa devote their Catalogue 306 to ‘ Topographical 
and Antiquarian Books relating to the British 
Isles.’ It is very convenient for reference, the 
counties of England being arranged alphabetically, 
with books and views classified separately. 
Tondon is placed under Middlesex—Bloomsbury , 
Clerkenwell, Hampstead, &c., appearing in their 








manor houses in the neighbourhood, and provides 
many illustrations, including the two large beer- 
pitchers made for the bellringers in 1731 and 1815 


alphabetical order. After Yorkshire come lists 
for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, followed by 
works relating to Great Britain. Prices are very 





tespectively. 





moderate, many of the items being only a shilling. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 

E. A. J.—Forwarded. 

F. M.—We do not give opinions on the value 
of old books. 

B. Hamitton-DErHAM (Dolphin Holme and 
the Derhams).—Have you seen the reply by 
R. S. B. at 12 S. ii. 536 ? 

F. G. B. (‘‘ Serendipity ’’).—Tne word was 
coined by Horace Walpole, whose explanation of 
it was printed at 9 S. xii. 430 by CoL. PRIDEAUX. 

CAMPFIELD (‘‘ The kiss of the sun for pardon ’’). 
—From the song ‘ God’s Garden,’ written by 
D. F. Gurney, music by Frank Lambert. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas (Bishop Van Mildert).— 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ begins its life of the bishop 
with an account of his Dutch ancestry. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas (“‘ Saw life steadily, and 
saw it whole ’’).—Matthew Arnold, ‘ Sonnet to a 
Friend ’ : said of Sophocles. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS (Mrs. Agnes Maria Bennett). 
—tThis novelist died at Brighton on Feb. 12, 1808. 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ devotes a column to her. 

J. W. F. (Vicar of Lancaster dying at Verdun 
in 1806).—Napoleon detained many Englishmen 
who happened to be in France. With reference to 
those at Verdun see 11 S. xi. 66, 116 ; 12 S. i. 176. 








Tuer Balance Sheet for the first half-year 
shows a loss on the working which is all but 
covered by contributions to the ‘‘ Continua- 
tion Fund.” The loss would have been 
much greater had not the sale of back stock 
been exceptionally good-—the aid of some 
of our friends having taken the mutually 
advantageous form of making up incomplete 
sets, and so helping the paper. 

Unfortunately, we cannot expect such 
sales to occur regularly, and all working 
expenses continue to increase; the sub- 
editor too must be taken into consideration, 
and the continuing of the work which is 
done without payment becomes more diffi- 
cult. Practical help, which may take the 
form of useful suggestions, is needed 

A copy of the Profit and Loss Account will 
be forwarded to all who have sent money in 
1918, and will also, on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. be sent to those who 
contributed before, or it can be seen by 
appointment at the office. 
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In Three Volumes. Crown 4to, Price 50s. net. ’ 
(Printed on pure rag paper.) 
Vol. I. (620 pp.) Vol. II. (507 pp.) Vol. IIT. (161 pp.), Index. &c, 
With 32 Plates of Illustrations 2 Plans, and Map. 
A limited number of copies have been issued, and c tained 
from the following Booksellers — on oa 
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J HARVEY BI.00M, M.A. (Cambridge), 
. Archivist and Genealogist, 
601 BANK CHAMBERS, 339 HIGH HOLBORN, E.0.1. 

Mr. Bloom is prepared to arrange and Calendar Collections of Papers 
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